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NOW COMPLETE. 
With over 110 Illustrations by Frep 8S, CozzEens 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS consists of Three Parts, or Five Volumes, as follows: and others. One Volume Quarto — Price, €1.%0) 
PART FIRST. Full Gilt, Extra Cloth. Price, $2.00 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Yachts and Yachting. 


‘ ye : _ peage Edition de Luxe, on large paper, and limited 
A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV. and King William | to 250 copies. “Price, 85.00, 


This delightful volume includes a ‘* History 


Ty “ ’ —_—. ill ~ ‘ af . Lay ; yj , nry ~ on “ * . 
IV. By thelate Charles Greville, Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Henry of American Yachting,” by Capt. R. F. Coffin ; 
Reeve, Registear of the Privy Council. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, Price, $4. “The Mayflower avd Galatea Races of 1886," 
by Chas. E. Clay ; “ American Steam Yacht 
‘* Since the publication of Horace Walpole’s Letters, no book of greater historical interest has seen the light than ing.” by E. S. Jaffray ; “British Yachting,’ 
the ‘ Greville Memoirs.’ It throws a curious and, we may almost say, a terrible li:ht on the conduct and character of by C. J. C. MeAlster. | 


the public men in England under the reigns of George IV. and William IV. Its descriptions of those kings and their 
kinsfolk are never likely to be forgotten.""—New York Times. 


“Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 
PART SECOND. ( : ’ ) ke C . ‘ 
| —_— __ | Cassell’s Poel 
A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 1852. ASSCTES POCKCUGUICL 
The ‘Greville Memoirs,’ Second Part. By thelate Charles Greville, Clerk of the Council. Uni- l () | ‘ ll I )} ile 
form with Part First. Two vols.,12mo, cloth. Price, #4. 


: With Maps. Bound in Leather. Price, $1.0 
“ Mr. Greville’s Diary is one of the most important contributions which have ever been made to the politics | histo 


ry of the middle of the nineteenth century. He is a graphic and powerrul writer: and his usual habit of making the This handy v olume was planned by E. Cc. 
record while the imp-ession of the events was fresh upon = = nd, - 4 his sketches of persons and places, and his STEDMAN of New York, to meet the demand 
accounts of conversations, great vividness. The volumes will be read v * much interest for their sketches of so << ac mca Rains ; RK ; ° 
cial life as for their political value "—London Daily News. Lox for a general European Guide- Book, smal 

Ws enough toa be carried easily in a gentleman's or 


, O00, lady's pocket, and yet more complete tl ; 
> 7 7 7) F bli she » [o> ys} Wet. & « Dore Cconipiete MAN ANY 
PART THIRD | Just Publishea af) other single-volume guide. 
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_ ve ° “4 a > iia at wi he re eric 
A Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, tru “Yas2 to 1860. is wan comptes by Eewane Rue of Putts, 
. ~~ Ly and revised by M. F. Swrerser of Boston, and 
By the late Charles Greville, Clerk of the Council. Being third and com 74 art of the is reédited and keptup to date by Mr. Sveei 

man 

ye — . 5) . ice, &2 " 
Greville Memoirs.’ One vol , 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. For accuracy, fulness, legivility of text and 
The volume now published, in addition to personal anecdotes, deals with many important events, such, for in maps, compact beautv and usefulness, and 
stance, as the reéstablishment of the French Empire, the Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the Itatlan War very moderate price, the publishers recommend 


t as the mode? book of its kind 
THE WORK COMPLETE, in Five Volumes, Put Up in a Bor. PRICE, $10.00. acacia rac cane iy 
*A Powerful Novel of New York Life.” 


Two Gentlemen otf 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, N.Y. ay : 


1 Voi... l6mo, Extra Cloth. Price, $1.00. 








) TLANTIC. | French Books For Sal 
/ j | 4 > 4~ 4 - ¢ > “ A work certain to attract unusual attention by 
l l S rk 
Al RI L A | LAN] I( rence 1 OO Ol a C. its brillant pen pictures of New York scenes and < 
ae aN odie ; its clever handling of New York peopie. The au- 
Has a Fine Portrait of 1. ——- Pn may wes . So thors are two men well known about town, who 
ss Rites A graphique et cri sonné Go Toonvre punt scenes thev have looked on in a way that at 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES tique avec le cata peint, dessins et once shows a knowledge of them.” 
With the following articles : — _ - grave de Prudhon —_— 
ceuvre du ma SvVo #4 oH) ry. e tag bed 
JOHN G. WHITTIER, tre. Ouvrage or 8. Goncourt (Edmond | he | | | Sti ry ( yf \| SIC 
‘ &é » So ’ ‘4 > side » 
On the Big Horn. A Poem. a #7 50 » om , Rt 4, ' - . ' . 
ai = ae 2. Clément (Charles) Sur Papter de Hol. 
aa porcaeinpn 9 Géricault, étude lande avee 70 By Emii Naumann. Translated by F. PRAEGER. 
The second paper of - ce ie an ee eee Edited by the Rev. F. A. Gore Ouseley. Bart., . 
Our Hundred Days in Europe. 9 Cilenas (Chests. a. a fee Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the Univer- 
= ; Prudhon, sa vie, mor, bleu de Le sity of Oxforé. With numerous illustrations 
Mrs. OLIPHANT and T. R. ALDRICH, aa cones ok on emai a ee _ Be nam geese f t d 
The Second Son. XIIL-XVI correspondance @. Vitu (Auguste). Le including reproductions of many famous manu 
. es ave * 925 Jareon da XVe scripts. Two large octavo volumes. Price, 
EDMUND KIRKE, 4. Houssaye (Arsene) Siécie, étude phi per set, #10 00, 
¥ ® > . Histoire de l'art lologique avec vo . ; 
A Suppressed Chapter of History. canenls ae andibn Gua ‘The history of music is carefully traced from . 
Relating a very interesting episode of the War ls PM =. Svo 1 40 = du sarees. unclassical times to the music of the future. No 
5. Miche : re. Svo, Papie < » ennai 
for the Union. anere ak Gkee ee” fet h elaborate work has heretofore been attempt 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, |} @e ne Anes. 10. Villemain Cours ed. 
- » Charies abc. elittératur 
Paul Patoff. VUL, IX. | Paul Mantz, Louis francaise du mor. , r 
” | mse, etc. Avec en age. 2 vole. a 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, | nombreux illus Svo, grand papier | he \\ hole lruth. 
The Mocking-Bird’s Nest trations e¢t gra de Hollande, if - =e 
o ; fb —— .. — — ne oo | Anovel by J. H. CHapwick. 1 vol., 12mo, ex- 
L ae , ory Li | Gaillard, &vo. 12 oo Se ; tra cloth. Price $1.00. 
azarus Mart’n, de Cullud Lieyer. | 6. Gonse (Louis, Eu “ » stwie ie corte - ; 
a ty ~~ The style i crisp and unaffected, and the au 
Other Essays, Poems, Coatributors’ Club, ete. | peintre et écrit thor holds the reader’s attention to the end. 
; vain, avec gTa- a 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. vures hors texte Com plete catalogue sent free to any address. 
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Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
pany BH in _—— bs B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 

uare; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; 
and H. F, Gillig & Co,, 449 Strand. 





Schools. 


ee, pet oe oi States; second, by Towns. 


LAC Ck HALL y'SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and oa ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. P 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
a mage. French, and German Boarding School 
for Young 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer. 








CONNECTICUT, Middletown 
tESOR GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A 
reparatory School for Boys. #500 per vear. 
For C ‘treular address k. H. L. WIL8on, 4 A.M, 





DistTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, — and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts 

WE NORWOOD INSTITO Th. — A 

Select Boarding and Day School for young ladies 


and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wa. D. CABELL, Principals. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


ITALY, Florence. 

( oe SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, FLO- 

rence, Ital Two Boston ladies, having had several 
years of experience in European life, will open a school 
in Florence, Italy, the coming Autumn. Miss Isabella G. 
Taylor, a graduate of Smith Coliege, will be in charge of 
the English Department, and will be assisted by a corps 
of native French, German, and Italian teachers. The 
masters will be procured for vocal music, the piano, 
mandolin, and other instruments. Instruction given in 
ea from life, copying from galleries, also in model 

Students prepared tor Smith or any College which 
rec Seoven women. Mothers allowed to join the School with 
their daughters. A lady willleave America in September 
to conduct pupils to Italy. For further particulars, ad 
dress Miss ISABELLA G. TAYLOR, P. O. Box 5083, Boston, 





School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, | Mass. 
1887. ys References, Rev. E. E. Hale D.D., Pres. L. Clarke Seelye. 
Address Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. Northampton, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. be 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School Teachers. 
: em HARVARD GRADUATE (’85), PRI- 


EpmunD H. Bennett, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
Mazviztezwes "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAmEs P. 
Mouwrokg, Sec’y. Francis A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. ‘ 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Tec ways Any and for Harvard College with- 

out Gr Greek. I Private Se ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (sth Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
isaspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
— with fine tennis-court. FE. E, ABBoT, Ph.D., Pro 
prietor. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. ; 
*CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
~ School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Lab< estates 
FREDERICK B. Knapp, 8. | B. (M. | 8.  T.). 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. School year 
an 15th September, 1886, 
‘or all information address 
WILuiaAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK JINSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
7 paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. sin LS, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


WZ OWARD COLLEGIATE I1NSTI- 
tute. Full pre atory,with shorter college course. 
LEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal, 


Graduate of Sw esthansee ( es Boston University, and 
Newnham ( sole ‘ge, Cambridge, England. 





New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. —JOHN 
~ C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
Rev. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 





New York, New Hartford, near Utica. 
MM": S. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LV f girls: from six to sixteen. _Ope nt the entire year. 


NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge 
TT VEAUX COLLEGE. —A Military 
Boarding School for Boy: 


WILFRED taunno, A.M., President. 





New York, Svracus 

RS. CHARLOT TE MAY WILKIN. 

son’s Home School for Girls.—#1,000 r year. 
No extras. Only ten pape. Beautiful and healthful 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be- 
_ Sept. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram 8. Hewitt, 
seorge Wm. ‘Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, saute 
May Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. 
Lothrop. 


~ New York, Utica. 
f*s.. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
es.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 

Sept. 21st, 1887, Applications s should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MA WR COLLEGE.—A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
atin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, History, Political Science, hysics, Chemistry, Bi- 
olégy, including Botany. and lectures on Philoso sophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s yy > paratus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. 
For P. rogram, address as above. 


) PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

















ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies wil! reopen Sept. 22, 








4 vate tutor for the past two years, desires engage 
ment after July 1. Address A. B., Box 488,Waltham, Mass. 


HARVARD STUDENT WHO WAS 
kept from college by illness at the ogy 
the year would like a position as tutor or teacher 
had four years’ experience in private tutoring. Might 
make a protracted a Oo if necessary. Address 
J HowuanpD. Springfield, Mass. 








” fall EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 
iif well acquainted with the large cities-of Europe, 
wishes to go abroad either with a family as governess or 
to take charge of two or three young ladies. References 
exchanged. Address TE Ac HER, 1 1238 Broadway. 
WARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agenctes. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Agency, Syracuse, N. ¥.,may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teac hers, and ‘to inform no others. 


RIDGE 


Tremont St., 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Boston, Mass.--College, high and pri- 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRIDGE, Manager. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


GS CHC0r AGENCY.— Oldest and best known 
~ in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 


= W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., New York. 


WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach 

ers. Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








( TNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
‘ Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Secre 
tary. Se end for eire irculars, | and | list of places filled. 


Wants. 


W4: NTED—BY A YOUNG LADY, A 
r position as companion to a maiden lady or 
widow; prefers the country, and does not object to 
travelling. Aadress A. M. B., 
Care the Nation. 


The Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., to 
Oswego, N. Y.). 








Twelfth Session, July 11 to August 19. 


Faculty, twenty-two teachers. Attendance last year, 460 
students. Tuition, $20. 


The Twelfth Session of the Summer College will be open 
at the State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y., on July 11. 
The circular and programme will be ready on April 10. 
It may be had at F. W. Christern, New York, or Car! 
Schoenhof, Boston, and will be sent to applicants by 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
E OM@OPATHY.—IF TAKEN IJ/A 
time a properly selected homceopatnic remedy 
generally cures so rapidly and easily that people are un- 
willing often to give it due credit; if it were to nauseate 
them, or make some sort of an internal commotion, it 
might receive acknowledgment sooner, but for a disease 
to simply fade away into forgetfulness is too much for 
human credence at times. “‘ There was nothing ailed me 
after all” is frequently heard after taking homeopathic 
medi ‘ines. We will give, or send, free a copy of our lit- 
tle “ Medical Index,’ which is a collection of valuable 
homceopathic prescriptions for —— not severe mou 
to require a physician. OERICKE & TAFEL. 
Homeopathic Pharmaceutists, 
New York: 145 Grand St. and 7 2d St. 
Philadelphia: L011 Arch St. and lose Walnut St. 
Baltimore ; 212 W. Fayette * 
Washington, D. C.: 938 F. St., N. W. 





Pittsburgh : 51 6th Ave. 
Chicago ; 


234 Wabash Ave, 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY FOR SALE. 


The property of a gentleman who has devoted many 
years and a large expenditure of money in its formation. 
The collection, as a whole, is one of unusual excellence 
and interest. It is seldom, indeed, that a library so per 
fect in the essentials requisite for a gentleman is placed 
at the disposal of the purchaser. In the number and range 
of desirable books, in the choice of editions, in the care 
ful selection of copies, the judicious and often costly 
bindings, and the perfect condition of the whole, it has 
seldom been equalled. It is particularly strong in the de 
partment of Fine Arts, and comprises all the most nota 
ble art publications, both old and new ; Galleries and col 
lections of Prints and Etchings, and Standard Works in 
all departments of literature. Ample opportunity for in 
spection, a catalogue and terms of sale will be furnished 
on application to 


W. F. H., Box 3305, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind 
Wandering. Any book learnedin one reading. Great 
inducements to Correspondence Classes, Prospectus, 
with opinions in full of Mr. Richarp A, Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, JupAu P. BenJsamin, Drs. 
Minor, Woop, Rev. Francis B. DEN1o, 
MARK TWatn, and others, sent met tg by 


PROF. LOIS 
237 Fifth Avenue, "ie York. 
O% 


6% NET INTEREST 


GUARANTEED BY THE 
JARVIS-CONKLIN 

‘mrs . . ry. roArTy . 

MORTGAGE rR ST ( Q., 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
iii cab ceekcts Diesen ches enenke xh $1,000,000.00 
Debentures secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co., New York. 
Call at Office or write for particulars 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Equitable Building, N. Y. 




























City. 


PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 
| LYMAN’S 


Patent Gun Sights 
make Hunting and 
largetin es sperfect. 
Send for circulars. 
WM. LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 


SEND _FOR_ NEW. CATALOGUE. 


TENTH SEASON, The most 

enjoyable and economical ex 

cursions ever planned. More 

furnished for me money the - 
fir 


n Any Tour yet offered. All Travel and Hotels 

class. COMPANY SELect. By the Palatial. Fast, sa 

Steamship, CITY OF ROME, Send for circular, free 
£&. TOU R JEE. Boston. 











FOR Or a tour round the world! = Five 
times abroad! As escort, companion, 
&c., to party of means, by thoroughly 
EUROPE. , reliable genueman address “K, 
care of Nation, New Yors ¢ ity. 


TO BOOK BUYERS 


FIRST EDITIONS and other Choice Books delivered 
free at BARGAIN PRICES. Catalogues ready. 
THOS J. TAYLOR, Taunten, Mass. 


ft AG DOLLS.— Vide Nation, Feb. No: 
$3 (night dress 30 cents). Box 183, Bethlehem, P a. 














The Latest French Now ds | 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED FROM 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
S50 Sixth Avenue, New Yi 
JUST RECEIVED : 
L'OMBRA. A. Gennevraye..... 60 
LA BELLE-NIVERNAISE. A. Daudet 25 
FRANKLEY, Mme. Henri Gréviile 
LE COMTE XAVIER. Mme. Henri Gréville 
ANDRE CORNELIS. Paul Bougei 
LA BETE. Victor Cherbuliez.... 
MONT ORIOL. Guy de Maupassant 
NOIR Ef KOSE. Georges Ohnet 
CONTES MODERNES. G. Bergeret 


~~ 
mr 


LA BRECHE AUX LOUPS. A. Racot : 2 
LE STAGE D’ADHEMAR. Henry Kabusson 1 2 

*.* Sent postpaid on receipt of price Catalogues on 
application, 

IRENTANO BROTHERS 
BRENTANO BRO LIND, 
Union Square, New York 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, NEWS 


DEALERS, MUSIC DEALERS AND IMPORTERS, 

English, French, German, Spanish, and 
including not only 
stock 


Italian Books, 
the latest novelties, bul a complete 
of Classics always on hand, Send for catalogues 

Full line of foreign magazines and papers. Ary book fur 

nished, Lo matte or Ww he re published. 


Elementary Ideas, De finitions. 
and Laws in Dynamies. 


By E. H. HALL, Instructor in Physics in Harvard Col 


legge Paper, 25 cents 


“All teachers fitting pupils in Physics for Harvara 
should be provided with copies, not only for their own 
use, but also to put in the hands of tne class, 

wr 
Va 


CHARLES W. SEWER, Cambridge, M 


GERMAN SIMPLIF IL D. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self instruction, in 12 
numbers (with keys), at 10 cents each; school edition 
(without keys), bound in cloth, @1.25. Fy iF sale by all book 
sellers. Sent, pestecte. on receipt of price, by Prof. a. 
Knofiach, 140 Nassau St., New York. Prospectus free 


F.W. CHRISTERN, 


30 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Gree k 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock matied on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand, and new books re 
ceived from Paris and Leipzig a» soon as issued. 





Germany. 

PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Fidena, Fommern. Tho 
rough study of German. French, and other branches 
Summer resort for seabathing. Fine surroundings. Is 
of Rigern, University of Greifswald. For circulars 
address | PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D. Grinnell, lowa. 


| ih V any family, whether large or small, but ¢ 

pec ially where the number of children is large 

record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one. 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, ts certain to be tnstructive and 
may prove invaluable. Sucha record is Professor J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s * Mother's Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, 
post-paid, 75 cents per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes 

_ Adi ress Publishe r of the Nation 


POR SALE—KASTENBEIN TYPE 
setting machine, with pair of distributors. Used 
about a vear by an evening paper, and abandoned only 
on account of late copy and short takes making Its use 
impracticable. A bargain for any office with a steady 
supply of copy in long takes. Sets brevier or minion. 


Cost about $3,000; will be sold for $1,000 cash Add? eas 
TREASURER, Box 74. N.Y. city 
ANY Book noticed or advertised in the Nafion will be 
supplied on receipt of price by 


LAUGHTON, MACDONALD & CO., 
Booksellers and Importers 
13 


Tremont St., Boston, Vaas 


JOON CHA x Rows ala clan, - retted 
appearing tn the current magazines of the | world, 
by subject; also gives digest of all new books. Samples 
10 cents; #1 «) per year 
BRENTA‘¢ BR S.. 5 Union Square, New York. 
“CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN 
x guages. Miscelianeous a in Foretgn Languages 


Catalogues on applivation. Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, [mporter 144 Tremont St... Roston 
S TUDIO WITH FURNISHED HOUSE 
* adjoining, Massachusetts Ave. Washington, $2,540) 
ayear. For particulars write Be.vork Mayor, 
ville, A. A. Co., Md. 


YJOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS, 50 
per cent. of. E. A. Mac, @@5 Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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Putnam's Sots. 
New 


G. P 


York and London, 
NOW READY. 
Ad VCli Vv 7 Eu ) i 7 By 


George Rawlinson, Poofessor of Ancient His- 
tory in the University of Oxford, author of 
‘Five Great Monarchies,’ ete, ete, volume 
XIV. in the Story of the [Nations series, with 


illustrations and naps. I2me, cloth, ex 


tra, $1.50, 


CHIEF CONTENTS lhe 
ple of Egypt, The 


The Peo- 
Ruilders 


Land of Egypt, 
Dawn of History, The 


ot the Pyrannds, The Rise of Thebes, The Good 
Amenemhat, Abraham in Egypt, The Sheoherd 
Kings, The First Warrior King, Qucen Hatasu 


and Her Fleet. The Vocal Memon, lhe Disk-Wor- 
shippers, The Exodus of [srael, Phe Land Shacow- 
ing with Wings, Ethiopia vs, Assyria, The Pervan 
Conquest, Three Desperate Revolts, A Gleam of 
Sunshine, The Light Goes Out in Darkness 


Previousty “NATIONS series 
*Chaldea,’ The 


Normans, 


issued in the 
Rome.” * The 
Moors,’ * The Saracens,” * The 
*Grermany,* N« *Spatn,’ * Mur 


*Greece,’ * Jows 


* Persia 
“uway, gury,’ * Carth- 
age. 

*No series of the dav des: 
the "Story of the 
cull Grazett 

“A clear, rapid, and entertaining 
prineipai nations of tb 
world, Ne Pork avitreane 


ves mecre praise than 
Nations ( wate ¢ Ne. 


aceount of the 
uneteat and modern 


Full descriptive prospectus of the series sent on 


application, 
{WERICAN STAT 
A co 
fected 
LL.D... of the 


in the 


CONSTITU 


intlue 


TIONS 
nees that have af- 
Henry Hiteheooek, 
Volume No, 36 


wideration of Che 


their history. By 
Bar 


“Questions of the 


Missouri 


Day Ime, cloth 


so cents, 


THEINTER-STATE COMMERCE ACT 


An analysis of its provisions and of the obligra- 


tion incurred under them, and Constitutional 


questions in relation thereto, with full text of 
the bill. By John R. Dos Passos, of the New 
York Bar, Volume No. 37 in the “ Questions 
of the Day.’ I2moe, cloth, $1.25 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRU 
An improved method of 


Cc 7 4 IR, 
aeclf-instruction in 
short-hand. By John Watson. Octavo, cloth, 

READY NEXT 
THE BALNAN PEN 


ofa 


WEEK, 
UINSULA. 


in Croatia, 


Narrative 
Bosnia, Servia,. Rou- 
With 
their 
By Emilie 
‘Primitive Property,’ 


Sojourn 


mania, Bulgaria, Roumelia, and Turkey. 


“a study of the peoples of these countries, 


resources, and their probabie future, 


de Laveleye, author of 


‘Elements of Political Economy,’ ete., ete. 


Transiated by Mrs. Thorpe, revised and edited 


for the English public by the author, with an 


introductory chapter upon the most recent 
events anda letter from Mr. Gladstone, Oc+ 
tavo, with Map, cloth extra, gilt top, $4.50, 


Limited letter-press edition.) 
SCOTLAND ASIT WAS AND ASIT M&S. 
By the Duke of Argyll, author of the ‘ Unity 


of Nature,’ ete. With Lllustrations 


engraved on wood from designs by the author, 


eleven 


Two volumes, octavo, cloth extra, giit top, 


$s. (Limited letter-press edition.) 


*,.* Putnam's 
application. 


Sanasas ae = ~- 
ii YES Fitted with fever Glasses. Field, 
« Marine, and Opera Giasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness. Ear Cornets. etc. 
H. WALDsTEIN, Optician, 41 Union “Tre Ee New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. iahed 1840. 


TASH & PIERCE, 80 NASSAU ST, 
N. Y., Booksellers. Local History, Genealogy, 


First American Editions, Old and Scarce Books tn all ae- 
partments. Catalogues sent on application, 
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MacMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 





PART 3, NOW READY. 
(Zo be Completed in Twenty-four Parts.) 
A NEW 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


FOUNDED MAINLY ON THE MATERIALS COLLECTED BY 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
EDITED BY 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY, B.A., Hon. M.A., LL.D., 


Sometime President of the Philological Society. With the Assistance of many Scholars and Men 
of Science. 


Parts 1, 2, and 3 (A-Boz). 4to. Each $3.25. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
ENGLISH. AMERICAN. 


No one will hesitate to say that the speedy completion of That great Anglo-Saxon undertaking. . We need 
this vast undertaking is, or ought to be, an object of hardly remind our readers that this work ought to 
great concern to every educated speaker of English. be not only in every gentleman’s library, but in every 
‘ Every Englishman who can possibly afford it intelligent household.— Nation. 
ought to do his part in forwarding this great enter- 
prise of national interest by purchasing the parts as 
they appear.— Atheneum. 


This monumental work.—PROF. JAMES M. GARNETT in 
American Journal of Philology. 


Certainly the Englishmen of this generation will be- 
queath to those that come after them no richer legacy 
than this.—New York Times. 

This dictionary is the most important contribution ever 
yet made to the history of our language. Noone is 
safe in giving the history of an English word without 
consulting it. No one can consult it without learning 
something. No student of language can do 
without it; every Anglo-Saxon may be proud of it. - 
Independent. 


This monumental work.—London Times. 
An achievement without parallel.— Academy. 


The execution beggars ail eulogy. . . . This wonder- 


ful book.—St. James’s Gazette. 


For the first time we have a dictionary based on historic 
principles presented to us. - Awork of this de- 
scription is truly a national work.—Spectator. . 


Twenty-fourth Year of Publication. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. A _ Statistical and Historical An- 
nual of the States of the Civilized World for the Year 1887. Revised after official returns. 
Edited by J. Scott Keltie. 12mo, $3. Now Ready. 


‘Not only statesmen, but all men who desire to keep pace with the march of events, with politi- 
cal and commercial changes—in fact, with the general progress of the world—will find in ‘The 
Statesman’s Year-Book’ an indispensable guide."—New York Tribune. 

The Carlyle Correspondence. New Volume. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 
ed by Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo, $2. Ready March 26, 


Edit. 


Recently Published : 
EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


12mo, $2.25. 


Edited by Charles Eliot 
Norton. 
Stephen’s Dictionary of National Biography. 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. Edited by 
Stephen. Vol. X (Chamber—Clarkson). Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.25. Ready March 26. 


‘Tn all other respects and for obvious reasons, the book will be quite as valuable to Americans 
as to Englishmen. It will stand almost in the same relation to our mutual wants as a dic- 
tionary of our common language.”—New York Observer. 


New Volume. 
Leslie 


By Thomas Hughes. 
JAMES FRASER, SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER. 
By Thomas Hughes, Q.C. With portrait. Svo, $4.50. Ready. 


A Me- 


moir. 


‘* Whoever desires to study the character of a brave, earnest, God-fearing man who was, in the 
highest sense of the word, useful in his generation, should read the life of James Fraser as it is told 
in Judge Hughes’s admirable volume.”— Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN &CO, 112 Fourth Avenue, New York 





In Paper, price 50 cents; Cloth, price $1. 


CHOICE OF BOOKS. 


And Other Literary Pieces. 
BY 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY, in his speech at the Mansion 
House, said: ‘‘ Those who are curious as to what they 
should read in the region of pure literature will do well 
to peruse my friend Frederic Harrison’s volume called 
‘The Choice of Books, and Other Literary Pieces.’ You 
will find there as much wise thought, elegantly and bril 
liantly put, as in any volume of its size.” 





In ¥ a» Volumes, Globe 8vo, price, $1.50 each. 


Th COLLECTED WRITINGS 


OF 


JOHN MORLEY. 


A New Edition in Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo, 


$15.50. 

VOLTAIRE, 1 Vol. 
ROUSSEAU, 2 Vols. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOP-EDISTS, 
2 Vols. 

ON COMPROMISE, 1 Vol. 
MISCELLANIES, 3 Vols. 


“Mr Moriey’s clearness of insight, his comprehensive 
knowledge of life and affairs, and his vigorous convic 
tions render his essays masterpieces of contemporary 
literature.”’— Boston Evening Traveller. 

“ These works belong to that class of books which no 
thoughtful person can sfford not to read. They give clear 
and elevated discussion to the questions lying at the base 
of all systems of government and all theories of social in 
tercourse; questions which must force themselves upon 
serious minds, giving them no peace until they are an 
swered.”—Chicago Daily Neus. 

* The knowing of the books of such a man as John 
Morley is in itself a liberal education.”—G. W. Cuoke, in 
Day Star. 

“Should be in the hands of every intelligent reader 
interested in the best philosophy of government and the 
best literary criticism.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


Fragments of Teaching to a Village 
Congregation, 
With Letters on the Life After Death, 
By REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
' Edited by his Wife. 
16mo, 75 cents. 





A Jubilee Book. 


VICTORIAN HALF CEN- 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ etc., etc. 


12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


* Contains a brief sketch of the Queen and her reign, 
and furnishes those facts which are best worth remem 
bering and most likely to be inquired for.”—Indepen 
dent. 

*“ All the chief events, domestic and public, of the fifty 
years of the Queen’s reign are briefiv and clearly set forth 
in the little book; and as a summary for young people 
of the Victorian half century we do not hesitate to re 
commend it to parents as a jubilee present to their chil- 
dren. ’--Pall Mal! Gaze‘te. 
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The Week. 


Tue President’s selections for the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission have been marked 
by extraordinary diligence. The law ex- 
cludes from the Commission all persons 
‘‘in the employ of or _ holding any 
official relation to any common carrier sub 
ject to the provision of this act, or owning 
stock or bonds thereof, or who are in any way 
pecuniarily interested therein.” This provi 
sion not only excludes every ‘‘ railroad man,” 
properly so called, in the country, but it neces 
sarily excludes all men who have succeeded in 
life sufficiently to hold railroad investments, as 
they would, therefore, have to qualify for the 
oftice by more or less derangement of their pri 
vate affairs, even if they were willing to 








undertake duties so onerous for a salary 
of $7,500. The Commission is, in fact, 
wholly composed of lawyers, but, with 


the possible exception of Mr. Morrison and 
Judge Schoonmaker, they are very familiar 
with railroad management as well as railroad 
law. Judge Cooley, who goes in for the 
long term of six years, has been engaged 
in a great deal of railroad litigation, and is 
at the present moment receiver of the Wa 
bash system of railroads. Mr. Walker of 
Vermont has had a very large railroad prac 
tice, and enjoys the distinction of having 


done his best to free Vermont from 
the domination of a very corrupt railroad 
ring. Mr. Bragg has been President of the Ala 


bama State Railroad Commission. It is cha 
racteristic of President Cleveland’s painstaking 
ways, in the discharge of duties of this sort, that 
he did not appoint him until he bad previously 
examined the records of this commission so as 
to satisfy himself as to the justice or injustice 
of charges which had been made against its 
manner of doing duty Of Judge Schoon- 
maker, the member from this State, it 
may be said that he has every qualification 
except actual experience of railroad manage 
ment. As to character and ability, no mem 
ber of the New York bar stands higher, 
and he has shown bis warm adhesion to all 
progressive tendencies in public administration 
by faithful and self-sacrificing service during 
the past four years asa member of the State 
Civil Service Commission. Mr. Morrison is 
best known through his career in Congress and 
his ineffectual but persistent efforts to effect a 
revision of the tariff. 





What is most remarkable about the Com 
mission is, however, not so much the qua- 
lity of the members, high as this is, as the 
evident indifference to political considerations 
with which they have been chosen. The Presi 
dent was bound by the law to divide them be 
tween the two political patties. The act 
provides that not more than three shall belong 
to the same political party. But it is hardly 


necessary to say that had the President 
consulted party managers in making the 








appointments, or sought to make what they 
would consider party ‘‘capital” out of the 
composition of the Board, not one of the 
gentlemen he has chosen would have found a 
place on it We doubt whether any one who 
knows anything of politics will question this 
statement, and, if accurate, President Cleveland 
has done a new thing in American administra 
tion, and one of which the effects will be per 
manent as Well as important. We believe every 
member of the Commission has been selected 
without the aid of the ‘* pulls” which 
long formed so important a feature in our po 
litical machinery. 


have 





Globe-Democrat 
editorial 
Presidential campaign, 
of the recent interview with Senator Ed 
munds. The Globe-Demoerat agrees with 
Mr. Edmunds in the opinion that the Dem 
ocrats will renominate Mr. Cleveland. — It 
holds that the few Democratic newspapers, like 
the New York World and Louisville Courie? 
Journal, which favor 
** voice the views of a mere 


The St. Louis 
a very 


the next 


publishes 


notable article regarding 


aprop ss 


some other candidate, 
handful of mal 
contents, whose would not have the 
influence in directing the party 
choice, and whose opposition would not be a 
feather-weight in a canvass the 
party candidate.” It warns the foolish Re 
publicans ‘* who may tind a mild variety of 
amusement in conjuring up in their minds 


wishes 
slightest 


against 


such opposition to the President in his own 
party as could defeat him for renomination,” 
that they are the victims of a delusion, and 
says that ‘‘ wise Republicans will realize now 
that Cleveland will be the 
of the Democratic party a year hence, 
and be governed accordingly.” The question 
for Republicans, therefore, is whether they 
defeat Cleveland in 


(rlobe Democrat's 


standard-bearer 


can 1888, 


and this is 
answer: ‘' We believe 
But they te rtain ly cannet do 


they again confront him with the 


the 
they can. 
t candidate 
which they put in the fie 2 ge 1884.” 
Such a confession would be significant in any 
Republican paper, but it derives added force in 
this case from the two facts that Mr. B!aine’s 
friends pronounce him peculiarly strong in the 
West, and that the St. Louis (lode-Democrat 
is perhaps the best representative of Western 
Republicanism. 





A Republican Club has recently been started 
in the westernmost county of Massachusetts, and 
the incident derives its importance from the fact 
that it is hoped to make this club a model for 
many others throughout the State, and that 
it is the begining of a movement which 
appears to engage the chief energies of the 
The basis of this movement 
theory that the only thing needed to 
restore the Massachiu 
‘organiza 
The constitution of the Berkshire Club 
pledges loyalty in national, State, and county 
the National Re 
as declared by the national 
platforms, and established by the illustrious his- 


party managers. 
is the 
Republican party in 
setts to its ancient pre®minence 1s 
tion.’ 
contests toe the principles of 


publican part 
PuUvUNCaAD pears 


so uf 





tory of that party from 1860 to TS86_°” while 
for 
political 


declares *‘independence of all parties 


rings, and machines in municiy 


town, and school elections The most 


vious comment upon this is the absurdity 
making so broad a distinction between county 
and municipal, town, or school elections, Tl 
management of county affairs has no more to d 
with ‘‘ the principles of the National Reput 
can party” or of the National Democratic pa 


than the management of town or city affairs, a 
county rings” have offen set up p 

machines of the worst type. It is therefor 

ridiculous to give members of the Clul ‘ 


unquestioned right to vote in accordance “ 
their individual preferences” ino mut 
town, and school elections, but to. insist 
their support of regular Repubhean not 
tions in national, State, ard ty contests 
less a majority of all the mem! 


dorse these nominations. To say th " 
publican shall have “* the unquestioned 1 

to vote for a Democrat as Selectma ™~ 
Committeeman of his town if he thinks 


Democret the best candidate, but that he must 
forfeit his membership of the Club for av 
if he supports a Democrat whom he thinks | 
best candidate for County Commissioner, is » 
ridiculous that it { 
should have the 


seems odd that any \ 


f ) 


assurance to formulate su 


rule. 


The first colored State fair in Florida, wt 
was held at Jacksonville last week, fur 
striking evidence both of the 


which the race is making and of the crow! 


barmonious relations between the whit 
and blacks. The range of exh Ss Was 
very extensive, and the patronage ine] 

ed hundreds of White spectators every 
day. Better than the signs of progress in agt 
culture and the mechanical arts was the evi 
dence furnished of progress in education 
and the finer arts, Mr Ibert J. Russell 
Superintendent of Public Instruction — in 
Florida for some years past, delivered the 
opening address, and congratulated his hear 
ers upon the fact that the colored x 


ple had just reported the raising of 
which assured the establishment of an in 
dustrial school for the training of their boys 
and girls in a knowledge of tools 
It will thus be that the 
are not only improving to the full the educa 


and the 


trades. seen nevroes 


tional advantages offered by the — public 
schools, but are becoming so prosper- 
ous that they can establish an = indus 


trial school of their This is only on 
of many signs of progress in Florida, which is 
fast developing a common-school system wor 
thy to rank with that of any Northern State 
A letter from Mr. Russell announces that bis 
forthcoming report for last year will show an 
increase in the number of schools from 1,504 in 
1884 to 1,724 in 1885, and 1,832 in 1886, with 
a corresponding increase in the enrolment and 
average attendance. ‘ Best of all,” he con 
cludes, with that self-reliant spirit which is 
now so rapidly growing in the South, “ the 
people of Florida are doing it all themsclycs, 
without any aid from any outside source 


own, 
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The discovery that Mr. Bayles, the new 
President of the Board of Health, at one time 
belonged to the Knights of Labor, is not a very 
importantone. We have heard of many sensi- 
ble and intelligent men and women, not 
manual laborers properly so called, either 
joining the order or watching it with 
sympathetic eyes a year or two ago. They 
thought it was, as its Constitution and by-laws 
seemed to indicate, a social-science association, 
or an association for mutual improvement, and 
for the promotion of reformatory legislation. 
Nobody then dreamed that it was to be the 
promoter of such insane and childish per- 
formances as the sympathetic strikes; or 
that its chiefs were to declare strikes 
to be ‘ war,” and to justify the use of the 
bludgeon, the pistol, and the torch, not only 
against employers, but against poor men who 
refused to join the order and sought to manage 
their own lives in their own way; or were to try, 
almost without disguise, to substitute the des- 
potic rule of the Order for the National Govern- 
ment, and to blackguard and threaten the 
officers of the law for seeking to restrain or 
punish their disorders, Neither Mr. Bayles nor 
any other good citizen ever knowingly joined 
an organization of this sort, or remained in it 
after it had shown itself simply an elongation 
and amplification of the Molly Maguires of 
Pennsylvania. Nothing more discreditable, 
too, has ever issued from the pen of a Christian 
minister than Cardinal Gibbons’s sophistical 
and disingenuous description of the Order ad- 
dressed to the Holy See. There is hardly a 
paragraph in his account of the Knights which 
does not contain either a suppression of the 
truth or a suggestion of falsehood. 





Mr. Bayles recently published a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Shop Council,’ which is, on the 
whole, we think, so far as our observation 
goes, the most rational, and practical, and per- 
suasive of all the suggestions for averting strikes 
which the recent labor troubles have called 
forth. It shows clearly enough that he 
never could have been a Knight of Labor 
in good standing with Powderly or Quinn. 
He proposes the establishment in each shop or 
factory of a council, composed both of the em- 
ployers and employed, to form a permanent 
tribunal for the discussion, though not for 
the absolute settlement, of all grievances and 
complaints, in the belief, which is undoubt- 
edly well founded, thet nine out of ten 
labor disputes are the result of misun- 
derstanding or of imperfect knowledge 
of the facts on one side or other. Mere 
trifles become the cause of great disturbance, 
loss, and suffering, by the habit on the part of 
workingmen of running with them to the paid 
officers of the trades-unions, who not only have 
no direct interest in settling the quarrel amica- 
bly, but actually have a direct interest in 
magnifying it, both for the purpose of showing 
their power and of justifying their salaries, 





The extraordinary act which the President 
inadvertently approved, providing for the ex- 
clusion from the United States of aliens under 
contract to perform labor, was the product of 
Mr. O’Neill’s Labor Committee,and is now said 
to be embarrassing the Treasury Department a 
good deal, Itisan addendum to the act of Feb- 





ruary 26, 1885, which forbade the importation 
of aliens under labor contracts, except person- 
al and domestic servants, professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, and singers, or workmen to 
be employed in any new industry not already 
established in the United States. That act 
imposed heavy penalties for its violation 
on the employer making such a contract, 
or the master of the vessel ‘“‘knowingly” bring- 
ing the aliens over; but the prosecution was 
left to the United States District Attorney. 
The last act goes further, and charges the 
Treasury with the duty of seeing to the execu- 
tion of the law, by sending agents on board in- 
coming passenger vessels to overhaul the pas- 
sengers,and see whether any of them come under 
its provisions, and, when any such are found, to 
send them back at the expense of the owners of 
the vessel. If the owners refuse to pay, the 
ship is to be excluded from the ports of the 
United States, and the expenses are to constitute 
a lien on the ship. Of course, if such agents or 
commissioners are to accomplish anything, 
they must be armed with inquisitorial pow- 
ers of an extraordinary nature, and capa- 
ble of monstrous abuse. They would have it 
in their power arbitrarily and en their own 
dictum to exclude anybody they pleased from 
the country, and to inflict ruinous fines on any 
ship-owner they might select for persecution. 
The Treasury, it is said, hardly knows how to 
make regulations for the execution of such a 
law, 





It is not to be denied that the practice, in 
which some corporations have been indulging 
during the past few years, of importing large 
bodies of the lowest class of European laborers, 
Hungarians, Poles, and Italians, only partially 
civilized, and ignorant not only of the laws but 
of the language of the country, and with very 
low standards of living, is one which needed 
some restraint. The serious troubles, both in- 
dustrial and political, which these importations 
have been causing during the past year, have 
made a deep impression on the public mind. 
A measure, therefore, directed against impor- 
tations en masse of unskilled and ignorant 
labor, and fortified with some tests of cha- 
racter or education, would, we_ think, 
meet with general approval. But such a mea- 
sure would of course have to be carefully 
drawn, and to contain ample provision against 
abuse and against arbitrary interference with 
legitimate intercourse or trade. The present 
bills contain nothing of the kind. They sim- 
ply strike blindly at any man, no matter his qua- 
lity, who makes a contract in Europe to come 
here to ‘‘ perform labor,” and contains not one 
word looking to the exclusion of the ‘‘ foreign 
devils,” to use the Chinese phrase, who come 
here not to labor, but to ‘‘ raise heli,” by throw- 
ing bombs, or by getting up murder associa- 
tions, or opening rumbholes, or publishing an- 
archical newspapers. As the law now stands, 
Most,or Braunsch weiger,or Owney Geoghegan, 
or Tom Gould could enter the United States 
without any difficulty whatever, while the most 
respectable and industrious German cabinet- 
maker, or Irish mason, or bricklayer, or farmer, 
who had secured his future or that of his fami- 
ly by an agreement with an empioyer before 
starting, would run the risk of being sent back 
ip the ship by which he had arrived, 





Emigration from the United Kingdom is still 
on the increase, 236,104 persons having sailed 
from the various ports in 1886 against only 
210,848 in 1885. About 60 per cent. of the 
whole number were Englishmen, and about 10 
per cent. more were Scotch, so that the 61,411 
Irish composed only about 30 per cent. of the 
whole number, whereas thirty or forty years 
ago Ireland contributed from 60 to 70 per 
cent. of all. The change in proportion is not 
due so much to the fact that Irishmen emi- 
grate less than they did, as to the fact that 
Englishmen emigrate much more. The United 
States continue to attract about two-thirds of 
the whole number, despite all the efforts of 
the Canadian authorities; and Australia and 
New Zealand come next, almost as large a 
number seeking homes in the latter colonies 
in 1886 as in the years of the gold discoveries, 
Statistics covering a long period show that the 
emigration from each part of the United King- 
dom has certain persistent features. Thus the 
Irish woman is as ready to quit her country as 
her father or brother, while there are two men 
for one woman among English and Scotch 
emigrants. On the other hand, the English or 
Scotch emigrant more often goes to his new 
home with his children than the Irishman, 
only about 11 percent. of all Irish emigrants 
being children, against about 18 per cent. 
among the English, and more than 20 per 
cent. among the Scotch. The back-flowing 
stream of immigration into Great Britain is 
much larger than is generally supposed, from 
80,000 to 90,000 persons annually going from 
the United States to England, many of whom, 
doubtless, are people who found that they were 
unfitted for life in a new country. 





The last report of the Registrar-General in 
England furnishes fresh evidence of the steady 
progress which is making in the prolongation 
of human life, especially through the influence 
of the sanitary measures adopted during the 
last thirty years. The death-rate for 1886 was 
19.3 per thousand of the population, which was 
lower than that recorded in any previous 
year since the registration system was 
started in 1837, with the two exceptions of 
19 in 1885 and 18.9 in 1881. The mean 
annual death-rate for the six years since 
1880 did not exceed 19.3, which was 2.1 
below the mean rate between 1870 and 1880. 
This means that 839,000 persons in England 
and Wales were alive at the end of those six 
years who would have been dead if the rate of 
mortality which prevailed between 1870 and 
1880 had been maintained. The reduction is 
largely accounted for by the falling-off in the 
deaths from the principal zymotic or ‘filth 
diseases,” which have sunk from an annual rate 
of 4.15 per thousand between 1860 and 1870, to 
3.40 between 1870 and 1880, and only 2.43 
since 1880. The proportion of infant mortality 
has also been perceptibly diminished, falling 
from an average of 149 per 1,000 births during 
the ten years preceding 1880 to 141 in the six 
years since then. The birth-rate itself last 
year was only 32.4, which is lower than in any 
previous year since 1848, and the natural in- 
crease of population by the excess of births 
over deaths accordingly shows a decline from 
375,922 in 1884 and 371,520 in 1885 to 366,138 
in 1886, 
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The latest attempt to solve the labor problem 
is that of Mr. W. H. Mallock, who has begun 
some erticles on it in the Fortnightly Review. 
The first one states the problem, which 
is, how to satisfy people who have em- 
braced the doctrine of Karl Marx, viz., that 
all value is given by labor, and that, therefore, 
laborers are entitled to everything into the pro 
duction of which labor enters, including the 
instruments of labor, land, machinery, and 
mines. In other words, they demand that every- 
thing called property should be taken possession 
of by the Government, and managed for the 
common benefit. Mr. Mallock is to give the an- 
swer to this question in the next number of the 
magazine,and it will probably be interesting as a 
bit of speculation in sociology by a lively writer, 
but we have no expectation that he will throw 
new light on the subject. There is no way 
of refuting a man who maintains that every 
commodity derives all its value from labor, 
although he sees every day much labor ex- 
pended on things which have no value, It is 
desire for things which gives them value. 
Everybody has more or less experience of this, 
anda man on whom this experience makes 
no impression is Lot likely to be influenced 
by argument. The part which successful 
capitalists and investors play in modern society 
is that of distinguishing the things to which 
labor will give value from the things 
to which it will not give value. The 
men who are skilful in this make fortunes. 
The men who are not, go into bankruptey, 
or remain laborers. If the former were 
more numerous, there would be fewer un 
successful enterprises, and less wasted labor, 
and the whole human race would be far 
better off. Asa matter of fact they are lament- 
ably scarce. The history of industry is in large 
part the history of mistakes in the selection of 
things on which to expend labor. 





To the question how we are going to 
satisfy the Socialists, either of the Karl 
Marx or any other school, the answer must 
always be that we cannot satisfy them. 
There is not much use in arguing with them, 
because they are generally poor and unsuccess- 
ful men, who have a powerful personal bias in 
favor of the theory that they have been in 
some manner cheated or robbed by the suc- 
cessful. The only sure way to enlighten 
them would be to try the experiment of turn- 
ing some nation into a joint-stock company, 
and handing over all the property of 
individuals to be managed by boards of politi- 
cians for the common benefit. But no nation 
will ever be willing to try an experiment so 
costly in order to convince anybody that his 
theories are false. It would involve ruin if it 
failed, and, in fact, the mere attempt to try it 
would be productive of as much convulsion as a 
civil war. What, then, is tbe modern world going 
to do about Sucialism ? Simply bear with it as 
patiently as it can; bear with it as we bear 
With unpreventable disease in men, animals, 
and plants. We must argue with Socialists 
where argument seems likely to be effective, 
and resist them where argument is of no use, 
and go on as well as we can making the world 
a more and more comfortable place for good men 
to live in, and a more and more uncomfortable 
place for cranks apd criminals to cut capers in, 





To the patient, industrious, law-abiding, just, 
and self-reliant, society owes every help which 
science or art or statesmanship can suggest. 
To the unreasonable and obstreperous it owes 
nothing but such restraint as may be necessary 
to keep them from harming themselves or their 
neighbors. 





The ‘* Incorporated Society of Authors” has 
begun a series of conferences in London, at 
which are to be debated practical questions af.- 
fecting the interests of wnters, the subject of 
the recent first conference being the rather 
wide topic of ‘‘The Maintenance of Literary 
Property,” on which a paper was read by Mr. 
Walter Besant. On this occasion the chair 
was taken by Lord Lytton, who said that the 
results which might be produced by such a 
society could scarcely be overestimated. He 
did not think that the profession of literature 
at the present day could be regarded on 
the whole as unprosperous or unremunerative, 
yet the individual provider of literature found 
himself in a very disadvantageous position as 
regards the distributor, compared to any other 
producer and distributor. The farmer, the 
manufacturer, knew the commercial value of 
the article he produced, and knew the condi 
tions of the market in which it was sold. 
The author had none of those advantages. 
Mr. Besant’s main contention was that the 
relations between author and publisher are 
at the present moment most unsatisfactory. 
They have always been strained ; the increase and 
development of the literary trade only make 
this strain felt more keenly; there is no work 
man so discontented with his pay as the au- 
thor: there is no one so jealous and suspicious 
of his treatment; there is no kind of work 
which has caused so much disappointment as 
literary work. The Society of Authors was 
founded partly in the hope of finding 
some remedy for this state of things. 
The question put before them for the first time 
now was, ‘‘What proportion of the results 
from the sale of a book should be retained by 
the publisher in equity in payment of his ser 
vices for producing a book in the publishing 
of which there is no risk ?” There were now a 
great number of writers about whose books 
there was no risk. It must be remembered 
that as administrators, or distributors and col- 
lectors, as agents, in short, the publishers have 
a perfect right to »ayment for their services. 
Many disagreements between author and pub- 
lisher would never occur if this very simple 


rule were borne in mind. Men do not 
work for each other without payment. 
Much less do they pay heavy rents, 
keep travellers, clerks, and accountants 


simply in order to do good to each other. 
Mr. Besant discussed the various systems em- 
ployed in publishing, such as that of half-pro- 
fits, royalties, and commission. His cure for 
the faults of the half-profits system was ‘‘ no 
more secret profits, and the auditing of all ac- 
counts.” The improvement of the rovalty 
plan which he desired was apparently to 
treble the amount of royalty, which has the 
merit of being simple. 





Of course, much was said about copyright. 
Lord Lytton said that the Society hoped to 





work with the publishing and book-selling trade 
in securing an international copyright al! the 
world over. At present their chief dificulty 
lay with the United States, where piracy was 
so profitable. With the increase, however, of 
a literature of their own, the American pub 
lishers would find the piracy not so profitabk 
and there was every reason to hope that au 
thors would soon secure their rights in their 
own property on both sides of the Atlanti 
Mr. Bryce, M. P., said that they had already 
obtained protection throughout all English 
speaking nations, except the United States of 
America ; and Mr. Besant concluded his pa 


per with a description of a dream in which 
he imagined the more than 400,000, 
OW) English-speaking people having one 


common copyright Jaw. This, he said, was 
the aim of the English Society of Authors 
At the Mr. Fal 
mund Gosse will sy ak on ‘' The Profession 
of Author,” and Mr. John Hollingshead on 
** Dramatic Rights and Property All 
questions are of living interest in this country, 
and it might 
organization to act in concert with the London 
Society for mutual benefit in all matters of 
Perhaps for dealing with the 


next two conferences 


these 


be useful to have an American 


comman interest 
question of copyright nothing further is re 
quired than what we have already: 
other matters something may be done, if 
authors are not in a happier state than their 
English brethren. The Authors Club mighs 
hesitate, perhaps wisely, to concern itself as a 
club with matters of business, but it could ait 
ly afford a nidus for a society such as we 


suggest. 


but as to 


our 


One of the oddest seandals which have oc 
curred in politics for along time, is the charge 
brought against the Corporation of the City of 
London of having spent a large sum from the 
municipal funds, something like $250,000, in 
getting up bogus meetings to protest against the 
bill introduced by Sir William Harcourt to re 
form the municipal government. At hese 
meetings everybody, including the audiences, 
was hired. Indeed, the ‘hire of the audience ” 
was set down as an item in the accounts. Of 
course these hired audiences were small. One, 
composed of ‘ indignant London Irishmen,” 
consisted of only five persons, and was held in 
atavern. In some cases the hired men were 
sent to capture Liberal meetings, and if neces- 
sary ‘‘storpa”’ their platforms. Among them 
on all occasions a small party of men is set 
down as ‘‘chuckers-out,” who performed 
the functions assigned in this country to 
‘* bouncers,” and were doubtless men of simi- 
lar build and character. If it be asked how 
these bogus meetings were made to serve any 
purpose in the agitation, the answer is, we 
regret to that reporters who had 
access to the leading metropolitan journals 
were found ready to desecrate their  call- 
ing by getting accounts of them pub 
lished as ‘‘imposing demonstrations,” or 
‘“‘crowded and enthusiastic meetings,” at 
which the applause was described as frantic. 
The charges have been brought up in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Labouchere, and 
he offers to prove them to the letter, having 
the accounts and other documents ip his pos- 
session, 


say, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(WEDNESDAY, March 16, to TuEspay, March 22, 1887, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC, 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has appointed on the 
Commission created by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law: Thomas M. Cooley of Michigan, 
for the term of six years; William R. Morrison 
of Illinois, for the term of five years; Augustus 
Schoonmaker of New York, for the term of 
four years; Aldace F. Walker of Vermont, 
for the term of three years; Walter L. Bragg 
of Alabama, for the term of two years. 


The President spent his fiftieth birthday, 
March 10, quietly atthe White House. Speak- 
er Carlisle and most of the Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress in Washington called and of- 
fered their congratulations. 


Mr. C. H. J. Taylor, a colored man, has 
been appointed by the President to be Minister 
to Liberia, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Mr. Hopkins. 


A general order has been issued by the War 
Department to discontinue the firing of a morn- 
ing and evening gun at military posts, except 
at the United States Military Academy, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, and Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, because the supply of powder remain- 
ing at the close of the war of the Rebellion, 
which has been used for this purpose, has been 
exhausted. 


Application has been made to the Treasury 
Department for the free entry at San Francisco 
of a joss for a joss house in that city. It is 150 
feet long and is made of wood, paper, tinsel, 
and metal. The Department has decided that 
it is not entitled to free entry, as ‘* philosophi- 
cal and scientific apparatus, statuary, paint- 
ings, drawings,” etc., or as *‘ regalia and gems, 
statues, and specimens of sculpture, where 
specially imported in good faith for the use of 
any society incorporated or established for re- 
ligious purposes. ’ 


The captain of a Gloucester, Mass., schooner, 
which was seized last summer by the Collector 
at Port Hawkesbury, C. B., for alleged viola- 
tion of the customs laws, and held until a fine 
of $400 was paid, has received word frem the 
Dominion Government that the fine will be re- 
mitted. 


The Trade Convention between Cuba and 
Porto Rico on the one hand, and the United 
States on the other, which was to have ter- 
minated in April, has been prolonged to No- 
vember, in order to give time for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty. 


The General Assembly of Virginia met on 
March 16 in extra session. Its especial duty is 
to settle the vexed question of the State’s debt. 
Gov. Lee recommended the appointment of a 
commission on the part of the State to mect a 
similar commission on the part of the bond- 
holders, to make a true presentation of the re- 
venues and resources of the State, and to de- 
termine how much the State can pay. 


The Democratic Congressional Convention 
to nominate a successor to Congressman Rea- 
gan of Texas, who has been elected Senator, 
on the 272d ballot chose William H. Martin. 


The Republican State Convention of Rhode 
island on the 18th nominated all the incum- 
bents of the State offices for the party candi- 
dates, namely: For Governor, George Pea- 
body Wetmore; Lieutenant-Governor, Lucius 
C, Darling; Secretary of State, Joshua M. Ad- 
deman; Attorney-General, Edwin Metcalf; 
General Treasurer, Samuel Clark; State Au- 
ditor, Samuel H. Cross. 

The bill fixing the annual salary of the 
Governor of Ohio at $8,000 instead of $4,000, 
as now, has become a law, to take effect after 
the next election. 

A high-license bill in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature wus so amended as to reduce the fees to 





a low-license system. The purpose of the 
measure has thus been defeated. The move- 
ment for submitting a prohibitory amendment 
in Nebraska has been defeated in the lower 
branch of the Legislature, receiving only a 
small majority where two-thirds were neces- 
sary. 


The Legislature of Maine has abolished 
capital punishment after an experiment with 
it of several years. The condemned are to be 
kept in close and solitary confinement, and no 
pardoning power is left to the Governor and 
Council, unless the convict is afterwards 
proved innocent. . 


The Richmond Hotel at Buffalo was burned 
on March 18. The fire was discovered at 3:30 
o'clock in the morning, and the house was 
filled with people. Ten persons were killed— 
burned to death, or so severely injured that 
they died within a few days; four others are 
missing, who are supposed to have perished, 
and as many as twenty-five received more or 
less severe injuries. Two days before this fire 
the Miller & Greiner block of buildings was 
burned, and there have within a week been 
three smaller fires in Buffalo. The total losses 
are little less than $1,000,000. In East Buffa- 
lo, on the 20th, a smal! hotel was burned, from 
which several persons escaped just in time to 
save themselves. A fire at the Chautauqua 
(N. Y.) Assembly grounds, on March 21, 
destroyed more than fifty buildings, includ- 
ing several boarding-houses and several of 
the handsomest cottages. The total loss 
exceeds $100,000. The fire was caused by 
a defective flue. On the same night the Grand 
Central Theatre, at Troy, N. Y., and the War- 
saw (N. Y.) Salt Company’s Works were 
burned. 

The succession of fatal fires in hotels has 
caused a bill to be prepared, which will be in- 
troduced in the New York Legislature, to re- 
quire every hotel to have a rope in every room 
above the ground floor, so fastened as to hold a 
weight of 400 pounds, and coiled in plain sight 
by a window, so that any person will be sure 
to see it. 


The important addition is to be made this 
year to the summer instruction offered 
by Harvard College of a course in physical 
training for teachers of both sexes. It will 
consist of lectures, examinations, and ex- 
ercises, and the various opportunities offered 
by the University will be opened to the students 
under the direction of Dr. Sargent. 


Mr. Robert Garrett of Baltimore, an alumnus 


of Princeton College, has given $8,000 
towards the new art schooiof Princeton. This 


will permit the work on the building to begin. 
Mr. Robert Garrett’s brother, Mr. T. Harrison 
Garrett, gave $7,000 towards the same pur- 
pose last spring. 


Subscriptions have been opened in Brooklyn 
towards the erection of a monument to Henry 
Ward Beecher, and for the building of a free 
public library to his memory. 


A mass meeting was held at the Cooper 
Union March 21, called by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the Irish National League, to protest 
against proposed coercion for Ireland by the 
English Government. 


Walter E. Lawton, a dealer in fertilizers, has 
disappeared from New York, and left obliga- 
tions to the amount of nearly $1,000,000. 

The snow blockade on the Canadian Pacifie 
Railroad has been raised, and the line is open 
to the Pacific Coast. 

A flood in the upper Missouri River on 
March 18 washed away a part of the high 
trestle of the Northern Pacitic Railroad at 
Mandan, Dak. The bridge and the telegraph 
poles were swept away, and for a number of 
days the town was cut off from communica 
tion in any way with Bismarck, which is on 
the east side of the river. At one point, where 
the river is usually three quarters of a mile 
wide,it became more than six miles wide. The 


ice from a broken gorge struck the railroad 








warehouse at Bismarck, which is one of the 
largest in the world, and drove it against the 
bluffs. A meadow of 6,000 acres was inun- 
dated, and ice was driven over it by the cur- 
rent at the speed of ten milesan hour. The 
water rose a foot higher than the highest pre- 
vious water-mark. Traftic has been delayed 
on the Northern Pacific since March 17. It is 
expected that passengers and mail will be 
transferred by boats on March 24. Conflicting 
reports have been made of the loss of life by 
the washing away of houses near the river 
bank. 

An earthquake shock was felt at Summer- 
ville, S. C., on March 18, which was more se- 
vere than any since Jast summer. 


FOREIGN, 


The celebretion of Emperor William’s nine- 
tieth birthday (March 22) was extended over 
two days. On the afternoon of the 2ist he 
gave a special audience to foreign envoys. 
Every European court had sent a royal repre- 
sentative. Afterwards there wasa state dinner 
to the royal guests. In the evening more than 
3,000 students, bearing flags, banners, and 
torches, formed in procession and marched to 
the palace. The Emperor and Empress ap- 
peared at a window and bowed. Thestudents 
called for cheers for the Emperor, ‘‘ for the 
victorious commander in glorious battles, for 
the beloved father of his country, for the au- 
thor of the union of the German races, for the 
defender of the frontiers of the empire, 
for the guardian of the peace of the world.” 
The procession cheered loudly at Prince Bis- 
marck’s palace, and paid a similar compliment 
to Gen. von Moltke. While the procession 
was passing the palace the multitude bared 
their heads, and the cheers became wilder 
and wilder until the Emperor, overcome with 
emotion, was compelled to withdraw. The 
procession passed through the town to an open 
space, where the torches were thrown into 
heaps, and the students sang patriotic songs. 
In the rear of the procession was a long row of 
carriages containing deputations from Ger- 
man «and foreign universitics. Most of the 


schools celebrated the event a day in 
advance. Children in most of them re- 
ceived portraits and short biographies of 


the Emperor in memory of the occasion. 
On the morning of the 22d the Emperor re- 
ceived the congratulations of his household, 
and at eleven o’clock appeared at the window 
dressed in parade uniform, standing firm and 
erect, and repeatedly waved vigorous salutes 
to the crowd. He came to the window often 
during the day. The greatest outburst of en- 
thusiasm occurred when, after the arrival of 
Prince Bismarck and Gen. von Moltke, all 
three appeared, the Emperor in the centre, 
with Bismarck on his right and Von Moltke 
on his left. The royal visitors offered their 
congratulations during the day, and in the 
afternoon the Emperor and Empress din- 
ed at the palace of the Crown Prince. 
In the evening they attended a_ soirée 
in the castle. During the interval between 
the parts of the entertainment the Em- 
peror walked about and exchanged greetings 
with his guests, shaking hands with the am- 
bassadors and their wives, saying a few words 
to a number of the diplomats. After the per- 
formance the company adjourned to the four 
supper rooms, the members of royalty occupy- 
ing one, the diplomats anotiier, and the suites 
of foreign princes the two remaining. The 
Emperor retired to rest before midnight. At 
all the European capitals the German Ministers 
held receptions. 


Prince Bismarck has assured the Crown 
Prince Rudolph of Austria-Hungary, who 
represented bis father at the Emperor’s birth- 
day celebration, that Germany’s foreign policy 
is pacific, that peace is assured for 1887, and 
that there is no cause for disquietude in either 
the East or West. The comment of the Berlin 
National Gazette is: ** The signs of peace that 
are coming from all sides testify that the occa- 
sion is treated in the most splendid and un- 
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equivocal manner as a European peace festival. 
The imposing assembly of princes which has 
gathered around the Emperor represents the 
common desire of Europe to maintain the ex- 
isting state of things. The alliance between 
Austria, Italy, and Germany, finally conclud- 
ed only within the last few days, constitutes 
one of the firmest supports of the tranquillity 
and security of Europe.” 


The German Reichstag on March 21 passed 
the second reading of the Army Budget Bull, 
agreeing by a large majority to vote the grant 
which was several times rejected by the for 
mer Reichstag for the construction of military 
schools for non-commissioned officers. 


Experiments with an explosive invented by 
Lieut. Graydon, late of the United States 
Navy, have been made at the Fortress of Span- 
dau, near Berlin, under the supervision of 
German officers—it is reported, with success, 


The new alliance between Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Italy places each of these Powers 
on an equality. All three will undertake the 
protection of the interests of each of them. 
Annoyance has been expressed in Paris that 
the treaty was signed while the attention of 
France was fixed upon Germany. <A former 
foreign minister of France is reported to have 
said : ‘‘I would have shrunk from nothing to 
prevent the signing of this treaty, which I 
consider the most serious and vexatious event 
for us that has happened in the past sixteen 
years.” But the treaty is regarded as a guaran 
tee of the peace of Europe for some time to 
come, unless Russia makes the breach. 


More arrests have been made of persons sus- 
pected of complicity 1n the recent plot to kill 
the Czar. An institute at St. Petersburg tor 
the higher education of women has been 
closed, and the Rector of the University 
threatens to stop his lectures. It is reported 
that the Czar has received a letter from the 
Executive Nihilist Committee, informing him 
that at a sitting of the Committee on February 
22 he was condemned to death. In an ** ofti- 
cial declaration,” made at St. Petersburg, it is 
said: *‘ The Czar’s advisers are convinced that 
the influential classes in Russia do not consider 
that the time has yet arrived for the introduc- 
tion of a constitutional government. Nor do 
the Panslavist party desire constitutionalism. 
State socialism, recently promoted in Ger 
many by Prince Bismarck, is being carefully 
studied by the Russian Government, the Czar 
being well disposed in favor of such progres- 
sive economic changes in the territories under 
Russian sway as shall conduce to the happi- 
ness and welfare of the Russian people.” 


The rumor is reported from Kabul that the 
Amir is inciting a holy war against Russia, 
and denouncing the Czar as a tyrant and pro- 
mise-breaker. 


On his return from Berlin to Paris M. dk 
Lesseps maintained the truth of his assertion 
that Germany and France were natural friends 
having common interests. He repeated Bis- 
marck’s assurance of this in these words: 
** May we some day exclaim that we should 
be stupid to kill each other ; let us join forces 
and be masters of the world. We should then 
be able to work for the progress of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Unionist, in a speech at 
Liskeard on March 16, expressed the conviction 
that the leaders who bad been separated from 
the Liberal party by their objections to the 
Gladstone biils would never return to that 
party unless their objections were definitely met, 
but that it was possible to reconcile the differ 
ences, and to deal with the Irish question ina 
manner more thorough than the half-hearted 
style of the Conservatives. 


On the 17th Mr. Gladstone spoke at a din- 
ner given by Yorkshire members of the House 
of Commons, and said that there was a grow- 
ing opinion in favor of home rule even amon 

8 former opponents. He counselled Lo 





Salisbury to waken from his sleepif he wished 
to banish his *‘nightmare of English politics.’ 

He repeated that it was impossibie to deal with 
other questions until the Irish question had 
been cleared out of the way. The most signifi- 
cant parts of the speech were these: ** Weare 
agreed that Ireland asks effective self-govern- 
ment in affairs properly and exclusively Lrish, 
subject to the unquestionable supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. Should she extend her 
demands beyond this limit, I frankly tell you 
I could no longer promote her cause; but so 
long as the demands she utters are just and 
within the bounds of moderation, | will stand 
fast to her cause during what remains to me of 
political life.” “‘Laccept Sir George Trevelyan’s 
desire for reunion as proof of the loyalty 
of his heart towards us, but 1 so far differ with 
him that if the Tories are able to settle 
the question satisfactonly, I wishthem with all 
my heart todo so. The present schism in our 
party is useful, showing that we, as a political 
body, are placing national and material ques 

tions above party considerations, While there 
is so much talk about offers and proposals of 
conferences, let us not conceal from ourselves 
the fact that this is strictly not a question of 
individuals, but one of nations, ard when na 

tions collide individuals are liable to be uncom- 
fortably squeezed.” ‘‘L at once tell you this, and 
make the confession that in our proposal in be 
half of the Irish landlords we went to the 
furthest point in their behalf. 1 cherish the 
hope that it will be perfectly possible to devise 
a plan for the safe purchase of estates in Lre 
land, whereby the landlord will receive perfect 
security with respect to the price of his proper 
ty, without trenching on the imperial credit.’ 
** What I earnestly desire ts a gradual approxi 
mation of not only the Liberal ranks, but of 
the nation at large.” 


Before the Parliamentary Committee ap 
pointed to investigate the charges against the 
London Corporauon on March 18, Mr. Firth, 
formerly a member of Parliament, deposed that 
a special committee had been appointed iu 1S82 
to oppose the Reform Bill, and that £50,000 
was expended by the Committee. He said 
that practically the city accounts had never 
been audited. Meetings held in support of the 
Reform Bill were raided by ruttians who had 
been supplied with thousands of forged tickets 
of admission by Corporation officials. A man 
named Hodge made an affidavit that he had 
been engaged to bribe ruffians to break up re 
form meetings. 


The closure rule was adopted by the House 
of Commons on March 18, only forty-one vot 
ing against it, 


The House of Commons was in session all 
night March 21-22, and did not adjourn tll 
1:25 o'clock the pext afternoon. The Govern 
ment insisted on disposing of the Naval and 
Civil Service Bills, but the Home-Rule mem 
bers, by obstructive tactics, prevented action on 
either measure as long as possible, because Mr. 
Balfour, Secretary for Lreland, bad given notice 
of the introduction of a coercive measure, 
When the House met on the evening of March 
22, Mr. William Henry Smith, the Government 
leader, moved that the bill for the amendment 
of the criminal law in Ireland have pre- 
cedence over all orders of the = day. 
This precipitated a long and spirited debate. 
Mr. Morley denied absolutely Mr. Smith's 
assertions to the lawless condition of 
Ireland, and demanded that the Government 
give comparative statistcs of crime in Ireland, 
which, he said, would show that beyond a 
certain very narrow area the country had sel- 
dom been quieter. The Government's pro- 
posed restrictuve legislation would only aggra- 
vate such evils as existed, and would weaken 
and spoil whatever remedies they had in store. 
His deliberate conviction was that there 
had never been a more wanton, gratuitous, 
and unjustifiable resort to the ever fail 
ing, ever-poisonous remedy of coercion. 
Mr. Smith and Mr, Balfour replied at length. 
Although neither of them made any explicit 


us 
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statement of the Government's Irish measures, 
an analysis of their speeches shows that a defi 

nite policy has been decided upon and fully ela 
borated. Phe programme begins with the Coer 

cion Bill conjoined with a tenants’ relief bill, to 
be introduced in the House of Lords, The m 

lief proposals will consist of giving tenants 
power to stay evictions by declaring their ina 
bility to pay full rent and wiping out the claim 
by surrender to the Bankruptcy Court. A 
measure for iand purchase, based upon Mr. 
Chamberlain's land bank scheme, will follow, 
If the Government should be defeated ai any 
point in the development of their policy they 
will not resign, but will appeal to the country, 


: 
A feature of the observance of St. Patrick's 
Day in England was the appearance of may 
‘ PI 7 
Englishmen wearing shamrocks, 


Father Keller, a Catholic priest, was arrested 
on March 1S at Youghal, Lreland, for refusing 
to give information concerning the plan ol 
campaign, which, he declared, he had received 
in confidence from members of his flock. He 
was carried to Dublin, and on the way crowds 
cheered him as the ‘* martyr priest At Dub 
lin, on the 19th, he was driven to court tn the 
Lord Mayer's carriage, Father Keller, be ims 
sworn, refused to testify as to his custody « 
tenants’ money as trustee under the © plan i 
campaign,” tHe was then committed tor con 
tempt and was ordered to enter a cab in the 
custody of officers, The people nade a.m 
for the vehicle, removed the horses, and 
dragged it through the streets to Khilmainham 
Jail, where the = st was locked up. Arch 
bishop Walsh, Mr. William O° Bren, Lord 
Mayor Sullivan, and Mr. Timothy Harnagton, 
M. P., followed the priest to the jail in carr 
ages. The people marched after them sin r 
**God Save Lreland” and ** Well hang Ju 
Boyd on a sour orange tree,” and they un 
covered their heads on arriving 
O'Brien predicted in an address to 
crowd that the contlict which had been begun 
would end in the destruction of Tory power and 
** the present infamous system of alien misruie 
Fatber Keller remarked that his journey had 
been more like that of a conqueror than of an 
humble pastor, Archbishop Croke, in an ad; 
dress presented to Father hell r, said No 
Governwuent bas ever grappled suceessfully 
with Irish priesthood. The present Govern- 
ment will rue the day it threw down a fresh 
gage of battle.” Mr. John Dillon, in’ the 
House of Commons, protested against the arrest, 
and Mr. Parnell declared that Mr, Balfour would 
not escape ‘* retribution and the judgment ot 
history as one who had entered upon a task of 
bloodshed with a light heart, or as one who, 
during a short pemod in office, had shown 
more callousness and indifference than any 
previous Secretary,” 


. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


ish 





then 


Bishop Keane of Richmond, Va., preached 
a sermon on Sunday in the Insh Franciscan 
Church of St. Isidore, at Rome, on the subject 
of St. Patrick and the Irish nation, in which 
he emphatically expressed a desire for greater 
Irish liberty, 


The April number of Maemillan’s Maganne 
will contain Tennyson's Jubilee Ode to Queen 
Victoria, 

Ata meeting of citizens of Halifax on March 
17. it was decided to offer a silver cup valued 
at $500 for a yacht-race prize on June 21, ia 
connection with the Queen’s jubilee celebra- 
tion, Halifax is the only imperial military 
station in British North America, and on that 
date there will be a naval and military review 
there. 


A public consistory was held at Rome on 
March 19, when the eight new Cardinals, 
Archbishop Gonzales ot loledo, Mgr. AJoisi- 
Masella, ex-Nuncio at Lisben, Archbishop 
Taschereau of Quebec, Archbishop Gibbons of 
Baltimore, Archbishop Bernadou of Sens, 
Archbishop Place of Rennes, Archbishop Lan- 
génieux of Reims, and Archbishop Giordani 
of Fersera, were batted by the Pope with the 
imposing ceremony of the Church, 
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DEMOCRATIC PREPARATIONS. 


It is said to be the confident belief of a con- 
siderable number of shrewd men in the Demo- 
cratic party that ‘‘Cleveland cannot be re- 
nominated,” and all the subsoiling and pipe- 
laying which is now going on in this State in 
preparation for the Convention next year is 
said to be conducted on this assumption. 
Of course, the reasons for this  opi- 
nion are various, but the most powerful 
one is his unsatisfactory behavior both with re- 
gard to appointments and dismissals from 
office. He has kept too many Republicans in 
their places, and he has in filling vacancies 
paid too little attention to recommendations. 
In other words, he has taken the reform talk 
of his party in its platforms and on the 
stump too seriously, and he has _ not 
taken Congressmen into his confidence as 
much as party custom is thought to require. 
Whenever the tale of these woes is told to a lis- 
tener on whom they do not seem to make suf- 
ficient impression, they are apt to be fortified 
by a whisper that ‘‘Cieveland does not really 
want a renomination, and would not take it 
if it were offered him to-morrow ”; that he is 
tired of official life, and longs for retirement, 
with the accompaniment of domestic happi- 
ness, which is now for the first time within his 
reach. The authority for this statement is 
never given, but it is usually garnished with 
enough nods and winks to make it appear 
that it comes direct from either the President 
and Mrs, Cleveland, or Col. Lamont, his -pri- 
vate secretary, and therefore there is no use in 
attacking it on the score of improbability. 

Now, we do not propose to dispute with the 
various adroit gentlemen who are engaged in 
overhauling and oiling the nominating ma- 
chinery in this State, either as to the merits of 
Mr. Cleveland’s Administration or as to the 
chances of his renomination. They know as 
well as we do, and better than we, the uncer- 
tainties which attend the action of conventions, 
the frequency with which the politicians 
of one State find their most careful ar- 
rangements completely upset by countercur- 
rents of sentiment from other States when the 
Convention meets. Delusion on this point is 
likely to be unusually great in New York this 
year, owing both to the fact that President 
Cleveland is a New York product, and to the 
fact that this is the only State in which the 
politicians have gone to work to manufacture 
a rival and successor for him. Those who goto 
the Convention to rail and intrigue against him 
from his own State will think themselves great- 
ly strengthened, therefore, by being able to 
offer a substitute. What we have to sug- 
gest is, that they should take into ac- 
count now the absolute ignorance of 
that portion of the community which lies out- 
side the circle of managing politicians, about 
the things which most damage Mr. Cleveland 
in their eyes. ‘The reasons why he cannot be 
renominated are, we venture to assert, not 
known to-day to over one thousand of the 
eleven or twelve millions who will cast ballots 
at the election of 1888. 

This, it must be admitted, is for Mr. Cleve- 
land’s enemies a state of things which cannot 
be remedied too soon. It will not do to let the 


Southern and Western delegates get together 





under the impression which, we venture to as- 
sert, now prevails among their constituents, 
that Mr. Cleveland has done so well that 
not only is there no reason why he should 
not be renominated, but that his renomination 
is an absolute necessity to the party if it wishes 
to retain control of the Government. This, of 
course, may be a very false impression. It 
may be that the managers in New York 
could destroy it if they chose. It is certain, 
however, that it cannot be destroyed suddenly. 
It will take time to do it. Jt isnoeasy matter, 
as every one knows who has had to do with the 
shaping of public opinion on any subject, to 
rid the popular mind of an opinion once formed. 
Anybody who undertakes the work cannot 
begin too early, or repeat himself too much. 
Any one, therefore, who means to have the 
Convention throw Mr. Cleveland overboard 
when it meets, unless he can count on a letter 
from Mr. Cleveland positively declining the 
nomination before the Convention meets, 
should go to work at once to prepare reasons 
against his nomination which will bear pub- 
licity. 

All those reasons of which we have heard 
anything, or which are in circulation in the 
inner councils of party management, are in a 
certain sense secret and confidential. They 
are tae kind of objection that men communi- 
cate to their friends after dinner, or over brandy 
and soda in clubs and cafés, which they 
have generally heard from somebody else, and 
which it would be base to give to a newspaper 
reporter. But something less delicate than 
this will be needed to affect the Convention. 
Arguments must be prepared which will bear 
publication of the widest kind on the stump 
and in the press; arguments which can not 
only be whispered but shouted, and which 
plain people who do not occupy themselves 
much with party machinery, can understand 
and appreciate. We do not say there are no 
such arguments. We simply say that they 
have not yet seen the light, and that it is time 
that they did. The delusion that Mr. Cleveland 
—if delusion it be—has made a good President 
is widespread and deep-seated. It would be 
little short of madness for his opponents in 
this State to allow delegates from cther States 
to be elected under its influence, and to re- 
main steeped in it between now and next year. 
We trust, therefore, we shall soon see the ob- 
jections to him set out in black and white. 








THE READJUSTER INCIDENT. 


THE retirement of Mahone from the United 
States Senate marks the end of a curious inci- 
dent in American politics. It is true that his 
colleague, Riddleberger, has two years still to 
serve, but Riddleberger is an utter nonentity, 
except when he makes himself a nuisance, and 
has no political weight whatever. When 
Mahone’s term expired, the Mahone party vir- 
tually collapsed. 

William Mahone wasa ‘‘ Confederate Briga- 
dier” from Virginia during the civil war, and 
a leading Democrat in the years succeeding 
the war. He was openly charged by the Re- 
publicans with responsibility for some of the 
grossest frauds by which the negro voters were 
cheated out of their rights, and he remained 
in close affiliation with the Democratic Machine 





until it refused to gratify his ambition for the 
Governorship. Finding that it was impossible 
for him to control his own party, be went to 
work to organize another party which he could 
boss. The debt question gave him just the 
opportunity which he needed. A considerable 
proportion of the white voters were ready to 
welcome a movement for partial repudiation. 
The ignorant mass of black voters could, of 
course, be easily solidified in support of such a 
movement. The only thing requisite was an 
unscrupulous man, familiar with the worst me- 
thods of Machine politics, and Mahone exactly 
filled the bill. The man and the opportunity 
met. In 1879 a Legislature was chosen which 
elected Mahone to the United States Senate as a 
Repudiator, under the more euphonious title of 
Readjuster. 

Thus far the matter had been purely a State 
affair, with which the Republican party of the 
nation had nothing to do. But when, upon 
the opening of the special session of the 
Senate, after Garfield’s inauguration in March, 
1881, Mahone went up to Washington to take 
his seat, the Republican party of the nation was 
called upon to define its position towards 
him. There was but one thing for it to 
do. It had always opposed repudiation and 
prided itself upon its honorable financial re- 
cord. Mahone’s rolicy in Virginia had been 
opposed by the white Republicans of character 
and honor, and a fifth of the Republicans in 
the Legislature had voted against his election 
to the Senate. He was a boss of the most odi- 
ous type, whose personal record was so bad as 
to forfeit the sympathy of good men. Every 
consideration of party and public policy for- 
bade his receiving any support from the Repub- 
licans in the Senate. 

But parties were so evenly divided just then 
that Mahone held the ‘‘balance of power” in 
the Senate. He was ready to support the Re- 
publicans if they would violate all their pro- 
fessions of fidelity to civil-service reform, 
turn out the efficient Democratic officials 
of the Senate, and give the place of Ser- 
geant-at Arms to his man Riddleberger. He 
held out also the hope that, if properly 
supported by ‘‘ patronage,” he could make 
a break in the “solid South,” and turn 
over the electoral vote of Virginia to the Re- 
publican candidate for President in 1884. The 
Republicans yielced to the temptation, and Mr 
George Frisbie Hoar, in a burst of bathos, thus 
welcomed this soldier of fortune, this boss, this 
repudiator: 

“There are Democrats in the South who do not 
mean to live any longer in the graveyards and 
among the tombs, whose face is toward the morn- 
ing, and on whose brow the rising sunlight of the 
future generations of this country is already be- 
ginning to be visible. Of such Democrats the 
avant-courrier has already reached the Senate 
chamber after long waiting and yearning. The 
Republicans of the North desire to stretch forth 
a friendly hand.” 

The White House was as friendly as the Sen- 
ate Chamber,and a Republican President turned 
over to Mahone all the patronage of Virginia. 
Six years have passed, and what is the result 
of this ‘‘ avant-courrier’s” work? The public 
sentiment of Virginia regarding the State debt 
has been utterly demoralized. The Republi- 
can party of the State has degenerated into 
a merely personal organization, controlled for 
the private ends of the ruling boss. The 
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standard of politics in the Old Dominion has 


been so lowered under his rule that the 
worst faults of the old Bourbons appear 
venial in comparison with his sway, 


and his downfall was welcomed scarcely less 
warmly by honest Republicans throughout 
the country than by honest Democrats in Vir- 
ginia. The split in the solid South has not 
come, and the prejudice of the better class of 
whites against a Republican party which is 
represented by a repudiator is stronger than 
it was six yearsago. Mahone himself can no 
longer give the Republicans in the Senate 
the assistance of his tainted vote, and 
the colleague whom he has left there, fit 
pupil of such a master, is a man so unscrupu- 
lous and untrustworthy that nobody feels any 
assurance that he will not go over to the De- 
mocrats for the remaining two years of his 
term. 

It should not have required such an experi- 
ence to convince anybody that a ‘‘ party of 
moral ideas” could not touch the pitch of re- 
pudiation and escape being defiled; but nothing 
short of such a lesson could have taught any- 
thing to men who were in the state of frenzy 
which Mr. Hoar exhibited when he delivered his 
apostrophe to Mahone. Fortunately the lesson 
has been so effective that it may be hoped its 
effect will be lasting, and that we shall not 
soon see a great national party throwing away 
all its principles, in the hope that corruption 
will win more than honesty. 





EMIGRATION FROM GERMANY. 





THE influence of economic forces in determin- 
ing the strength and direction of the emigration 
of man is beyond question, and the course of 
immigration into the United States from all 
parts of the world during the last twenty-five 
years is evidence of this influence. Natural 
causes, however. have been of greater impor- 
tance during that period than artificial, and 
interest has centred more in this country and 
its conditions than in the countries where the 
migration originated. The introduction of a 
series of artificial influences offers a new fea- 
ture which may command some notice, and 
nowhere has this feature been more promi- 
nent than in Germany. 

Since 1878 the German Government has ex- 
ercised a continually increasing control over 
the economy of its people, which has now 
reached an extent and thoroughness that, when 
considered with the rapidity witb which the 
measures were conceived and carried into exe 
cution, surpass the efforts of any other Euro- 
pean nation in that direction during the last 
fifty years. In 1878 a system of factory inspec- 
tion was framed, still imperfect in its perform- 
ance, but very useful in protecting the lives, 
health, and general interests of factory opera- 
tives; in 1879 the policy of protection to home 
industries was raised to a principle by the 
framing of a tariff designed to exclude foreign 
competition; then followed the legal institution 
of sick and invalid funds by employers and their 
men, and finally in October last the Accident 
Insurance Law, applying to workers on farms 
as well as to workers in factories, went 
into operation. The general intention of these 
measures was to improve the condition of 
the workingman, and to enlarge his opportuni- 








ties for employment; and while it is difti- 
cult to say whether there has been a positive 
advance in wages or in the general welfare of 
the German workingman, the hope, at least, of 
a benefit has been held out to him, his rigid de- 
pendence upon his daily labor for his daily 
bread has been somewhat loosened, and age, 
sickness, or disability has no longer the same 
terrors for him. To these State measures 
should be added the efforts of individual firms, 
also tending to make the position of the laborer 
more endurable. 

The general thrift of the German working 
man would enable him to make the most of 
whatever improvement these reforms might 
involve; and a few pennies saved, as the reports 
of the inspectors of factories show, would 
widen materially the margin between suffi 
ciency and want. Of the enlarged opportunity 
for employment there can be little doubt, 
for the development of mining and manu- 
facturing industries has been very great. In 
1883 207,577 men were employed in mining 
black coal, as compared with 170,509 in 1879. 
The copper mines gave employment to 14,326 
miners in 1883,and 9, 118in 1879. The number of 
furnaces and foundries increased during the 
same period from 227 to 270, and the hands 
employed from 32,242 to 42,724. While this 
increase of employment has been especial 
ly marked in the metal and sugar indus 
tries, it has also occurred in other branches of 
manufacture. This great increase in the de 
mand for labor in manufactures—though not 
commensurate with the rapid growth of the 
German population—and the consciousness 
that the Government is exercising a watchful 
sare over their concerns, have doubtless de- 
terred many from emigrating to the United 
States who would otherwise have gone. 

Have these influences yet affected the emi- 
gration of skilled labor from Germany to the 
United States ? The tide of German emigrta 
tion has of late years been fed chiefly from the 
sparsely settled agricultural districts, like 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania, and not from 


the industrial districts, like Saxony and 
the Rhineland. The succession of bad 
harvests that followed 1873, resulting in the 
extensive absorption of small farms into 
large holdings, may explain the move- 
ment. It is not the farming element, 
however, that now interests us, but the 


skilled labor, and in this case skilled labor 
refers to domestic or Aand skill, and no} to me- 
chanical skill. As the German Government 
keeps no records of the occupations of emi- 
grants, the Treasury reports must supply the 
information. 

Since 1873 the percentage of skilled labor of 
the total immigration from Germany has been 






1873.....10.03 per cent. 1880 12.86 per cent. 
18 11.18 = TSS]. 1141 wn 
1875. 13.82 = 1882, 108 = 
1878. 13.62 = 1883. 12.93 - 
1877. 14.44 3 1884. 12.31 s 

1878 14.25 - 1885, 10.44 e 
IS7TY, 13,48 = 1886, 11.01 


The year 1873 was in great part a time of 
great inflation in this country, and during it 
the effects of the war between France and 
Prussia, also, may have swelled unduly the 
total emigration. 1879 marked the last of six 
years of almost universal stagnation and de- 
pression; while 1886 was a year of moderate 


wages and is in better demand than common 
labor, it is less likely to be so severely influenced 
in its power to emigrate by vears of depression 
than is the latter; and, in fact, it does form 
a larger proportion of the emigration in a bad 
than in a good year, when it is overwhelmed 
by great movements in the lower and unskilled” 
classes of population, who seize upon any tem 
porary advantage to migrate. So that while the 
percentage in 1886 ts, according to the tabl 
about the same as it was in IS74, it really marks 
a decided falling off, as it should be nearer the 
percentage of 1877 or 1878 

There is another method of reaching the 
In 1873 48,792 skilled im 
migrants landed in the United States ; in 
the number had fallen to 
had again risen to 36,522 


same conclusion. 
sv 
21,3862, and in) Iss6 
These figures repre 
sent 10.6, 12, and il percent. of the total inimi 
gration the Of the 
skilled immigrants Germany supplhed 80.77 
per cent, in 1873, 
25.45 per cent 


in respective Vears 


21.37 per cent. ip IS7Y, and 
in ISS6, and did not therefor 
follow the general variations, but one peculiar 


to itself, giving a high average in IS73_ a low 


one in 1879, and a medium in ISS86, as com 
pared with alow general average in US73, and 
higher averages in IS7@ and I8s6. The con 


clusion is that the domestic policy of Germany 
has influenced unfavorably the movement vf 
skilled labor to this country 
This influence can hardly be permanent, tx 

cause it depends upon the continued success of 
artificial relations, relations, it may be added. that 
are working their own failure. The 
tive energies of the empire cannot be indefinite 


produc 


. for the markets for 
the products are more and more difficult to ob 


ly expanded at a rapid rat 


tain, and cannot be held by bounties and subsi- 
There 
break down 


dies save at great cost, are already in 


dications of a partial more 
especially in the sugar and iren industries, 
where overstimulation has resulted in over 
production, and, as a further consequence, in 
bankrupt works, lower wages, and masses of 
labor without employment and willing to work 
for a pittance. The same extreme condition 
may not result in the less favored industries, 
but the immunity of Germany from the eco- 
nomic ills that have beset other nations since 
1879 is being broken down, and labor must 
suffer. It is not a rash prediction to as 
sert that unless a period of 
intervenes, the migration of skilled labor, and 
this time of labor familiar with the use of ma 
chinery, from Germany to the United States 
may be greater than ever ina few years. As 
sisted emigration to German colonies may for 
the time deflect the current from this country, 
but the advantages to be gained here are too 
great to be overthrown by any system of mode- 
The question is not without in 


terest to the economist. 


prospenty 


rate State aid. 








WHY HAS INTEREST IN POLITICS DE- 
CLINED IN ENGLAND ¢ ” 


Lonpon, March 4, 1857. 


THE causes of a singularand perhaps perma- 
nent alteration in national character are in the 
main twofold: 

(1.) The gradual transformation of an aristo- 
cratic into a democratic Constitution. 





depression. As skilled labor receives higher 








An aristocratic government means of necessity 
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the administration of public affairs by persons 
intensely interested in the work (or the game) of 
politics. A king may hold power simply be- 
cause he is the descendant of kings. Louis XV. 
ruled France because he was the descendant of 
Louis XIV. Charles II. would never have in- 
fluenced the destinies of England had he not rep- 
resented a long line of monarchs. A democracy 
may, for a time, maintain itself by the simple 
weight of numbers. American citizens may or 
may not be vigilant to protect their own rights, 
but the huge force of the collective People is 
enough to crush even the thought of an anti-de- 
mocraticrevolution. Whether the apparent im- 
mensity of the force at the disposal of a democra- 
cy will, in the long run, be sufficient to protect 
popular governments from attack, is an open 
question. All that my argument requires is the 
fact that, where the mass of the citizens consti- 
tute the ruling power in w state, the mere weight 
of numbers may, without any great energy on the 
part of individuals, keep the Constitution in 
force. Where a limited number of noble fami- 
lies bear sway, there must be a constant struggle 
for the maintenance of power. With the Eng- 
lish aristocracy this certainly has been so, One 
portion of English history is, in effect, the strug- 
gle of the nobles to keep alive rights menaced by 
the Crown. Another portion is, in effect, a con- 
test to maintain rights or privileges against the 
increasing power of the people. 
Nor is this attitude of conflict the sole circum- 
stance which, under an aristocratic régime, in- 
vests politics with a special interest. Govern- 
ment carried on by the members of wealthy and 
high-born families is not “‘ personal government” 
in the sense in which that term is now generally 
employed, but it is a government by prominent 
persons. It is a form of rule in which personal 
considerations, personal imterests, the virtues no 
less than the vices of definite individuals, exer- 
cise immense weight on the policy of the common- 
wealth. The private vices of Fox and of Sheri- 
dan, the personal defects of George IIL. the 
disinterestedness of Chatham, the inscrutabdility 
of Lord Shelburne, all went a great way to de- 
termine the fortunes of England. No doubt 
another kind of personal influence bas, as we all 
know, immense weight in a democratic society. 
But this influence flows from power over the mul- 
titude possessed by some one leader. It does not 
in the main depend upon what we may call the 
family peculiarities, which often tell decisively 
on the policy that prevails under an aristocratic 
constitution, The expressions, ‘‘ the great fami- 
lies,” ‘* the Revolution families,” ‘‘ the Newcastle 
interest,” and the like, which abound in memoirs 
of the last century, suggest a good deal to any 
one who reflects on the latent meaning of current 
phrases. They signify, among other things, that 
o the leading politicians of a former age public 
affairs were, in fact, family affairs. Contests 
for power had, if you like, the narrowness, the 
bitterness, and the selfishness, but they possessed 
also the absorbing interest, of quarrels among 
relations. The world will have undergone a re- 
volution unlike any change of which history has 
preserved the record, when men cease to grow 
enthusiastic, or zealous, or hot, or passionate about 
the virtues or defects, the wisdom or the cun- 
ning, of themselves or their relatives. Limit the 
field of public life to a comparatively small body 
of persons, and you insure that political contro- 
versy shall be at least as interesting as gossip, If 
anything be still wanting to the excitement of 
party contests, make the pecuniary prosperity of 
public men depend upon the success of their 
party; you will then be sure to see the fire of po- 
litical fervor blaze up again with renewed bright- 
When, as in the last century, public life 


ness, 


might be the road to fortune, bad men and good 
men alike were as keen about public affairs as 





men are now about success at the bar or in busi 
ness, 

It was, moreover, under these circumstances, 
possible to believe in all cases, what was true in 
some instances, that a man’s political opponents 
were actuated by the basest of base motives. 
Modern rhetoric languishes for want of the pa- 
tent gross vices which rhetoric should be em- 
ployed to scourge. The last real triumph of rhe- 
torical invective is to be found in the effect pro- 
duced by Disraeli’s attacks*on Peel. Yet one 
cannot doubt that Lord Beaconsfield, as a critic, 
would have admitted that his denunciations were 
deficient in something which gives their real 
force to the sarcasms of Junius. This.‘‘some- 
thing” was the possibility of imputing pecuni- 
ary corruption to the Minister made the object 
of attack. The readers of Junius could believe 
without difficulty—though in many cases the be- 
lief was grossly unjust—that the interest of the 
nation was sacrificed to the cupidity of Minis- 
ters. Not the bitterest protectionist in the House 
of Commons could have been brought to believe 
that Peel repealed the Corn Laws to fill his own 
pockets. Private vices may or may not be pub- 
lic benefits, but they assuredly add at times a 
good deal to the interest of political life. It 
would, however, be no less unfair than absurd 
to suppose that in the main the interest felt in 
politics fifty years or a century ago was due to 
the vices of aristocratic government. It was 
caused quite as much by the one great merit 
of an aristocratic constitution. Institutions 
which lead the baser kind of men to look upon 
public affairs as matters mainly of private in- 
terest, lead nobler spirits to identify their own 
interests with the prosperity of the common- 
wealth. George the Third’s Duke of Newcastle 
was not an impressive representative of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy, but, when he left office, he dis- 
played one element of dignity which should never 
be forgotten. He had greatly reduced his private 
fortune in the service of the state, and he de- 
clined all compensation. With the more heroic 
leaders of the same age, the same trait appears 
under nobler forms. They were reckless, un- 
scrupulous, even greedy of gain for themselves, 
and still more for their followers. But they 
knew how to spend lavishly money, strength, 
and talent in what seemed to them the service 
of the state, even when it took the form of de- 
votion to a party. 

English party spirit was both intensified and 
occasionally exalted into patriotism by the ex- 
istence of two conditions in the state of the 
world which appear—for the moment, at least— 
to have no existence. The first was the striking 
contrast between the freedom and grandeur of 
the great English free state, and the despotism 
and meanness prevailing among the states of the 
Continent. The second was the peril of invasion. 
We are all apt to forget that, until Napoleon’s 
schemes of attacking England were finally baf- 
fled, there was always before the English mind 
a sense of possible armed attack from France. 
Whoever will study in the ‘Annual Register’ 
the account of the court-martial held on Admiral 
Keppel, will see that a century ago the French 
fleet might appear to Englishmen as fearful a 
menace as does the German army of to-day to 
Frenchmen. Whoever reads * Peter Plymley’s Let- 
ters’ will see that an observer as calm as Sydney 
Smith could fear to see French soldiers eucamped 
round London, as truly as French journalists may 
dread to see German armies at Versailles. When 
a feeble foreign policy may result in encouraging 
the invasion of England, the question whether 
Tories or Whigs were in power had for English- 
men an immediate personal importance hardly 
realized by men who feel as if the worst blunder 
we could make must lead to no worse calamity 
than the sacrifice of prestige in Afghanistan. 





Add to all this that the interests of the mem- 
bers of an aristocracy are generally as narrow as 
they are intense. Englishmen wonder, when 
they read about their forefathers, to learn that 
eminent statesmen left the House of Commons 
forthe gambling table or for the prize fight. 
But if you turn the matter the other way, it 
comes to this—that the statesmen of a past gene- 
ration had no elevating occupation but the pur- 
suit of politics. England, it may be said, has 
not for centuries been governed wholly by an 
aristocracy. This is true; but the point to note 
is, that while the Constitution was aristocratic, 
the tone of the country was the tone of the no- 
bility. A political class governed the nation, 
and imbued the whole nation with political pas- 
siov. Under a modern democracy it is necessa- 
rily otherwise. Power lies with the masses, but 
the interest of the crowd cannot be mainly po- 
litical. The majority of mankind are of neces- 
sity occupied, in one form or another, with earn- 
ing their livelihood. This is true of the profes- 
sional no less than of the working classes; but, of 
course, the lower down you go in the grade of 
wealth, the more absorbing becomes the struggle 
for existence. It is vain to suppose that English 
laborers can occupy their time in thoughts about 
politics: their heart must be in their daily work. 
A proposal to abolish outdoor reiief, or to relax 
the rules which compel paupers to go into a work- 
house, would, we may be quite certain, kindle 
more feeling of one kind or another among the 
country laborers of England than would a pro 
posal to give up our Indian Empire or to allow 
the establishment of an Irish republic. That 
this is so, is no matter for indignation. The in- 
evitable should never excite anger. High poli- 
cies and grand schemes of statecraft are at bot- 
tom but devices for securing to large bodies of 
men the happiness of civilized existence. This, 
however, may be confidently asserted, that when 
power lies with the majority of the people, 
schemes directly affecting popular comfort or 
happiness will excite more general emotion than 
plans dignified with the name of high policy. 
Here we come across a second cause for the 
changed attitude of Englishmen towards politics. 

(2.) The increased interest felt in religious and 
social questions. 

In one form or another, every thinker who in- 
fluenced public life in England during the last 
century (or, indeed, till late into the earlier part 
of this century) shared one belief, namely, the 
importance for good or bad of constitutional, 
and what we may call purely political, arrange- 
ments. To this general statement Burke, it will 
be said, was an exception. But the exception is 
only apparent. He perceived, indeed, the side of 
truth popularly embodied in the maxim that 
‘* constitutions grow but are not made.” But his 
consistent opposition to even small changes in the 
form of the Constitution certainly shows that he 
had not grasped the conclusion which many mo- 
dern politicians practically draw from the maxim 
I have cited,that alterations in the form of a con- 
stitution, if they cannot effect any great good, 
need not be resisted, because they can produce no 
great harm. Now as long as this belief in the 
importance of alterations in the Constitution of 
England held its ground, the result followed that 
pclitics remained a matter of interest, since the 
success of a party might involve alterations in 
the form of the Constitution. The men who ad- 
vocated or opposed the abolition of rotten bo- 
roughs did so because they believed that to de- 
prive Old Sarum of her member was to smooth 
the path of rapid progress, or else was to open 
the door to fundamental and violent revolution. 
The statesmen who, a year or *wo back, could 
not even get up a decent party battle over the 
question of extending household suffrage to the 
counties, must have felt, though very possibly 
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without reason, that changes in the Parliament- 
ary franchise were at bottom matters of trivial 
importance. This state of feeling no doubt flows 
in great part from the success with which, in 
England, constitutional changes have been car- 
ried through without producing any palpable 
disturbance in the social condition of the coun- 
try. But it is partly to be attributed to other 
causes. Methodism, it has been well remarked, 
turned the working classes of England away 
from revolutionary towards religious aspirations, 
and it seems almost past a doubt that the ‘* inte 
rest”—remember I do not say “ passion,” which 
is quite a different matter—aroused among tbe 
English public by theological or religious discus- 
sion, bas tended to lower the excitement of po- 
litical controversy. Let any one read carefully 
through the pages of the London Spectator. He 
will find therein a great deal about politics, but, 
if my supposed reader will weigh the matter 
carefully, he will, I think, come to the conclusion 
that the readers of that periodical are a good 
deal more interested in theological than in politi- 
cal questions. Some years ago some letter or ar- 
ticle in the Spectator gave rise to correspondence 
about the efficacy of prayer. What thousands 
of communications the editors must have received 
I can only conjecture, but to the most casual ob- 
server the fact soon became apparent that the 
discretion of the editors, and not the weariness 
of the public, put an end to a discussion which, 
after being continued for weeks, stiil apparently 
possessed an unlimited attraction for the large 
body of intelligent readers. 

Theology, however, has, it is supposed (whether 
truly or not I cannot say), little interest for the 
masses. What undoubtedly has an interest for 
them is any topic which can be brought within 
the limits of what is vaguely called Socialism. 
No two books can be conceived which at a first 
blush differ more from each other than the ‘ Life 
and Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury ’ 
and Besant’s ‘ Children of Gibeon.’ But though 
the one work is long, stiff, solid, and, if the truth 
be said, a trifle dull, and the other amusing, 
bright, and, to speak with equal veracity, not a 
little shallow, they both breathe one spirit. They 
both are filled with the conviction that the state 
of the poor and the improvement of that state 
by social efforts are the topics, and I might al- 
most say the only topics, worth the consideration 
of humare and rational men. Whatever may be 
the case with the poor themselves, one thing is 
apparent with regard to the wealthier classes : 
the most enthusiastic, if not always the wisest, 
men among them are turning their minds to- 
wards social rather than to political problems. 
Nor, if social questions are really the chief con- 
cern of the age, is it out of harmony with the 
habitual course of English history that well-to-do 
Englishmen should become the leaders of the 
mass of the people in what, under their guidance, 
may ultimately turn out a pacific and beneficial 
revolution. Meanwhile, one may be quite sure 
that, the capacity of the human mind and heart 
being limited, interest given to the improvement 
of houses in the East End is in general so much 
interest diverted from questions affecting the 
preservation of the Constitution or the integrity 
of the Empire. Socialism in all its forms is at 
bottom the foe to patriotism. A generation su- 
premely interested in social reform is hkely also 
to be a generation more or less indifferent to po- 
litical conflicts, except in so far as they immedi- 
ately affect the material welfare of the people. 

AN OBSERVER. 





SCHERER'S GRIMM. 
Paris, March 7, 1887. 
[ry there is a writer upon whom the mantle of 
Sainte-Beuve may be said to have fallen, it is 
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M. Edmond Scherer. Unfortunately politics 
has for many years absorbed much of his time, 
and, as his moderate views are not triumphant, 
his political work may be said to have been lost. 
It is not so with his literary work. He has al- 
ready published eight volumes of studies on con- 
temporary literature, one volume of ‘ Mélanges 
@histoire religieuse,’ one volume on Diderot; and 
he gives us now a volume on‘ Melchior Grimm, 
the Maa of Letters, the Factotum, the Diplo 
mat.’ 

Grimm has acquired universal renown by his 
‘Literary Correspondence, though very few peo- 
ple have taken the trouble in our time to read it. 
His 
name first became familiar after the publication 
of the second part of Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions’ 
(which came out in 1788), and more so after the 
publication of the memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay, 
eleven years after his death. The famous * Cor- 
respondence’ was private, and was only pub- 
lished in 1812. In 18f3 Sainte-Beuve wrote two 
articles on him; before that date Danzel had 
been occupied with Grimm in his book ‘ Gott- 
sched and tis Time, which appeared in 1848. 
The Russian Historical Society published in 1878 
the correspondence between Grimm and Catha 
rine of Russia, and afterwards completed its 
work by the publication of letters which have 
recently been found in Poland, Grimm's * Lite 
rary Correspondence’ has had several editions, 
the best being the last, and the work of M. Tour 
neux. We have now probably all the documents 
which concern Grimm, and we can easily con- 
ceive that M. Scherer should have been tempted 
to write his biography. 


In his own time he was somewhat obscure. 


Frederic Melchior Grimm was born at Ratis 
bon on September 26, 1725 ; his family was poor, 
his father one of the Lutheran ministers of the 
town. He was well educated, and made at Leip- 
zig the acquaintance of Gottsched. He wrote a 
tragedy while he was at the University—a very 
flat tragedy. He lived for a short time in the 
family of the Schombergs as a tutor, and in 
1748 went to France with a young member of 
that family. He beceme reader to the Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, who was then in Paris, and Rous- 
seau even says that for a while he remained 


“chez des filles du quartier Saint-Roch.” The 
Comte de Friese took him as a secretary. They 
were both young; the Count was rich and 


fond of pleasure. He gave weekly dinners to 
Diderot, Rousseau, Helvétius, Marmontel. Grimm 
had not been two years in Paris before he became 
acquainted with a number of people. His young 
and profligate patron was trying to imitate the 
heroes of Richardson and Laclos. Grimm himself 
Was more sentimental. Rousseau laughs at his 
great passion for Mile. Fel, a celebrated singer at 
the Opéra, The Abbé Raynal was one of Grimm's 
contidants, Mile. Fel did not take pity on the 
poor German; she treated bim with marked con- 
tempt, and his vanity cured him of his love. 
Grimm rapidly renounced his mother tongue. 
and began to write in French. He wrote articles 
on theatrical representations, made his début in 
the Mercure; and when he wrote ‘ Le Petit Pro- 
phéte,” which was the event of a day, Voltaire 
said, ‘* What means this littlkh Bohemian who 
dares to have more wit than ourselves!” The 
‘Petit Prophéte’ related to the arrival of the 
Italian Bouffe in Paris, and to the great quarrel 
between the Italian and the French schools of 
music. It has lost much of its interest, but it 
gave to Grimm his letters of naturalization. The 
success of the ‘Petit Prophéte’ was immense. 
Grimm, who made himself the patron of the Ita- 
lian music, became also one of the protectors of 
Mozart, who arrived in 1765 in Paris with his 
father. The decisive moment in bis life was the 
begmunning of the correspondence which he sent, 
every fortnight for twenty years, to the various 
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courts of Europe, Others before him had under 
taken a similar work; the intellectual supremacy 
of France, the scarcity of journals, explain such 
undertakings. The news from laris was await 
ed with impatience in Berlin, in St. Petersburg, 
at the dull little German courts 

Raynal, the author of the History of the Two 
Indies, chose Grimm as his successor for corr 
of Geer 
*“Thave made it my rule,” said Griaun 
“to send 


Important personages in England have 


spondence which he sent to the court 
many 

in 1766, 
princes, 


my correspondence only to 
offered me large sums for it, but | have never 
consented to send it to them.” The price was not 
The King of Poland 
for instance, paid only forty 
400 frances ; the Empress of Russia paid 98) ru 
15400 francs. Goethe that he 
shared the letters, by the courtesy of his Crienits 
at Weimar, and that he read them with great at 
tention. Grimm not 
news of the day, he sometimes gave extracts from 
remarkable works. The 
real mine of documents on the dramatic art of 


the same for all princes, 
ducats a vear, or 


bles, or tells us 


only gave all the hiterary 
‘Correspondence isa 


Grimm had a nession 
for the theatre, and his descriptions of Clairon 
of Raucourt, of many others, are full of life. He 
is also the modern school of 


the eighteenth century 


precursor of our 
criticism, which is not a dry analysis, but sub 
jects a work to many collateral considerations, and 
Ho is sometimes 
pompous, often heavy, too fall of general thes 


shows it in all its surroundings 


ries on everything—on women, on art, on lan 
guages. He has the jargon of his time—leve of 
nature, horror of fanaticism, sensi! lity, dehoious 


emotions, tears running constantly from his eves, 
and so on; but goad sense, a 
real knowledge of men and Uhings. Moreover 
he is superior to the subjects which he treats, and 


he has also much 


sees everything from a high standpoint. He can 
be witty, be can be eloquent. Grimm's philoso 
phy was different from the philosophy of the 
French “ philosophes.” Scherer goes perhaps a 
little too far when he sees in him an unconscious 
Positivist, an 


Determinist. 


moral 
Grimm had the German tendency 


unconscious Darwinian, a 
to generalization, but he was not very systema 
tic. He did not much believe in progress; he said 
that ‘‘the finest centuries are precisely the germ 
of the centuries of decadence.” There was in him 
a curious Vein of scepticism: he often quarretled 
with Diderot, who believed in human perfecti 
bility. He believed that “Europe was threaten 
ed with some sinister revolution” long before 
i78Y and 1785. 

In politics, the preferences of Grimm are for 
an enlightened despotism, but we must remember 
that he wrote for sovereigns. His social doctrine 
is well summed up in these lines: 


**Let us not be children, and do not let us be 
afraid of words, In fact, there is no other right 
in the werld than the right of the strongest; and 
if everything must be said, it is the only iegiti- 
mate right. The moral world is composed of 
forees like the physical world; not to admit that 
the strongest must be the master, is as reasonable 
as not to be willing that a stone which weighs 
a hundred pounds should weigh more than the 
stone which weighs twenty pounds, It is this 
science of forces which gives the true elements of 
ratural nght and of the law of nations. Whether 
men were subjugated first by the force of arms, 
by persuasion, or by paternal authority, it is just 
the same: the truth is, that they are governed 
and always will be governed, that a man alone 
can do nothing against the mass of men and that 
he must endure its pressure, that the state of so 
ciety is a forced state, in which action and reac- 
tion are continual.” 


Rousseau had been introduced to Mme, @Epi- 
nay by Francueil; he himself introduced to her 
his friend Grimm. Mme. d’Epinay found her- 
self at the time in a very critical situation. 
Her sister, at the point of death, had charged 
her to burn certain compromising letters. 
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Among these were supposed to be papers con- 
cerning a debt of M. d’Epmay, whose wife 
would thus bave destroyed the proofs of the ex- 
istence of this debt. The affair made much noise 
and was discussed everywhere. 4t a dinner 
given by the Comte de Friese, Grimm undertook 
the defence of Mme. a’Epinay, and a duel ensued 
in a garden of the hotel. Grimm was slightly 
wounded, and Mme. d’Epinay could not but feel 
much gratitude for her ‘‘chevalier.” Her com- 
plete innocence was proved some time after- 
wards, and the papers, which were supposed to 
be stolen, were found in the hands of a third par- 
ty. Grimm became the friend, the adviser, the 
counsellor of Mme. d’Epinay, and by degrees his 
influence completely substituted itself for that of 
the tortuous and cynical Duclos, of the light- 
headed and light-hearted Francueil, who remem- 
bered at times that he had been the first lover of 
Mme, d’Epinay, and finally of Rousseau. 

Scherer is very severe on Rousseau. He knows 
nothing more revolting than the second part of 
the ‘ Confessions,’ in which Rousseau constantly 
dencunces Mme. d’Epinay and Grimm: 

‘The most cynical egoism, the most odious in- 
gratitude, the most insinuating malignity are al- 
lied to effusions of sensivility and to virtuous pre- 
tensions, Allis base in this man, who thinks he 
excuses disgusting vices by confiding them to the 
public, throwing off the burden of gratitude by 
calummiating those who have spoiled bim by the 
most touching attentions; whose favorite society 
is the servant who bears him children which he 
sends one after another to the Foundling Asylum. 
In vain do people say that he 1s mad, that his 
madness is increasing and characteristic; m vain 
are his malice, his duplicity, his susvicions con- 
sidered as pathological symptoms: we feel that 
the soul of the writer was always vile, and 
we experience a sort of satisfaction in recogniz- 
ing that, with all his talent, he never succeeded 
in disguising his native vulgarity.” 

Mme. d’Epinay may be said to have spent the 
second part of her life in repairing the errors of 
the first, and it cannot be denied that the influ- 
ence of Grimm was very beneficial to her. Her 
Memoirs are, in Scherer’s opinion, one of the most 
agreeable books of the eighteenth century, as cu- 
rious as a document for the morai history of an 
epoch as they are captivating as a biography. At 
the death of the Comte de Friese, Grimm was ap- 
pointed secrétaire des commandements of the 
Duke of Orleans. This title gave him a salary 
and no real duties. The judgment which Grimm 
passed in 1795, in a letter written to the Empress 
Catharine, on Orleans-Egalité, deserves to be 
cited, as it shows the better side of the Prince 
who voted for the death of Louis XVI. and paid 
for this dreadful error with his own death: 

‘* He was not a genius, he was not un eagle: he 
had perhaps a rather borné mind. But nature had 
given him such aa instinct for honor and for ho- 
nest people that no bad character ever could ap- 
poeeen, and still less circumvent him or abide near 

im. . Love of pleasure sometimes led him, 
like others, into bad company, out the dignity of 
his rank and a certain decency followed him even 
in his orgies; his companions in pleasure always 
found the Prince. Tne court of the Palais-Royal 
was extremely brilliant. Whatever was most re- 
spectable in France aspired to the honor of being 
admitted to it; it was not ‘de bon ton’ aot to be 
of it, and if Louis XV. was King at Versailles, 
the Duke of Orleans was called the King of Pa- 
ris.” 

Grimm had entered into communication with 
many princes, and he aspired to the bonor of en- 
tering diplomacy. He first became the Minister 
of the free city of Frankfort, with the salary of 
24,000 livres a year, afterwards Minister of the 
Court of Saxe-Gotha. He accompanied German 
princes on their journeys in England and in Rus 
sia, and he finally became the friend of Catha- 
rine of Russia, who treated him with the greatest 
generosity. Mme. d’Epinay was ruined by her bus- 
band’s dissipations. Her daughter married M. de 
Belsunce, and, after her death (which took place 
in 1783), Grimm took entire charge of Emilie, her 





granddaughter. He interested the Empress Ca- 
tharine in her fate, and married her to the Comte 
de Bueil. One of the last acts of Catharine was 
the nomination of Grimm as Minister of Russia 
at Hamburg. He did not remain long in this 
town, for the loss of an eye obliged him to hand 
in his resignation. The Emperors Paul and 
Alexander continued, however, to pay him his 
salary. He spent theremainder of his life in Go- 
tha, in a house which the Duke placed at his dis- 
posal. Goethe saw him at Gotha in 1801. Grimm 
died December 19, 1807, at the age of eighty-four 
years. He said of his own life, after the death of 
Catharine: ‘‘ Three-fourths of my life have been 
so happy that if [ had died at the proper moment 
I might have been counted among the most fortu- 
nate of men; but the last fourth, so cruelly pain- 
ful, has ended in a mortal blow, which found me 
defenceless.” Grimm had seen the Revolution 
triumph; the world which he had known was no 
more; Napoleon was triumphant. Grimm had 
lived long enough to witness from his retreat the 
battles of Austerlitz and Jena, and the peace of 
Tilsit, which seemed the deathblow of Germany. 
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SECTIONAL PARALYSIS OF CONGRESS. 


To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION : 

Sr: Why is it that one Congress after another 
fails to make provision for the reduction of the 
tariff ? It is not because of ignorance of the needs 
of the country, nor of faith in the justness of the 
present tariff laws. Every member of Congress 
understands perfectly well that our tariff laws 
are totally inadequate to the needs of the country, 
and that the superabundance of money in the 
Treasury is a source of danger. But in the con- 
sideration of any measure of national importance 
there are two questions which every Congressman 
asks himself: First, what effect will it have on 
the fortunes of the political party to which he 
belongs ; second, what will be the effect on the 
interests of the locality which he represeuts, 

If we examine the more important measures 
which have become laws by the action of the 
Forty-ninth Congress, we shall fiud that no one 
of them had any special significance in party 
polities, nor greatly affected the interests of any 
locality. The ‘‘ Presidential Succession Bill,” the 
‘* Electoral Count Bill,” the ‘‘ Inter-State Com- 
merce Bill,” and the ‘‘ Repeal of the Tenure 
of Office Act,” were all measures which could be 
considered without prejudice, and their enact- 
ment showed that the Forty-ninth Congress were 
not wanting in ability or patriotism. Buton the 
other hand, the ‘‘ Pauper Pension Bill,” the great 
number of private pension bills, and the ‘‘ Texas 
Seed will,” besides several bills for local appro- 
priations, all of which were vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, showed how ready Congressmen were to 
sacrifice their patriotism to political fears or local 
interests. lf a man of less firmness and integ- 
rity than President Cleveland had been at the 
head of affairs, the record of this Congress would 
have been far less creditable than it is. Does not 
the history of the country show that the tendency 
of legislation is more and more to the neglect of 
national interests whenever questions arise where 
the interests of one section of the country are 
opposed to those of another? Who is there besides 
the President to reconcile conflicting interests ? 

The dangers of dissolution were set at rest for 
awhile, but were not removed, by the successful 
issue of the civil war. Is it not possible to dimi- 


nish the danger by electing to Congress a number 
of members to represent not local nor State inte- 
rests, but the interests of the country at large ? 





Suppose that each political party, at Presidential 
elections, should nominate say thirty members at 
large, and that fifteen of each of two parties re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes should be 
elected for a term of years, we should have in 
Congress a body of men who would represent the 
United States, and who in times of great excite- 
ment, or of sectional controversy, would stand in 
the breach and ward off danger. The centre of 
population is moving westward at a rapid rate, 
new States are knocking for admission into the 
Union, and the time is not far distant when the 
population west of the Mississippi will rival that 
to the east. Who knows what new dangers will 
arise from sectional differences to threaten the 
safety of the Union? There should be some Rep- 
resentatives from the country at large to hold up 
the President’s hands, and, amid the conflict of 
interests, to act for the welfare of the whole 
country. mF. 
BINGHAMTON, N, Y., March 17, 1887. 





JEFFERSON DAVIS AND REPUDIATION. 


To THE EprToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In answer to the inquiry of a correspond- 
ent in the last number of the Nation, permit 
me to say that there is ample authority for the 
statement that Jefferson Davis was a ‘‘ repudia- 
tor.” 

In the Washington Daily Union for May 25, 
1849, is a statement, signed by Jefferson Davis, in 
which he defends the right of Mississippi to repu- 
diate the bonds in question. on the ground that 
they were issued in disregard of the Constitu- 
tion of Mississippi. Here is a sample from the 
letter: ‘‘The crocodile tears which have been 
shed over ruined creditors are on a par with the 
baseless denunciations which have been heaped 
upon the State.” 

The London Times, July 13, 1849, in its money 
article, replied to Davis’s letter, explaining the 
repudiation of the bonds from the creditors’ point 
of view. To this reply Mr. Davis responded, 
August 29, 1849, in a long letter addressed to 
the editors of the Mississippian, in which he 
elaborated his arguments in favor of the repudia- 
tion, and denounced the article of the London 
Times in most violent terms. He further said : 
** With far more propriety might repudiation be 
charged on the English Government, for reduc- 
tion of interest on her loans when she consoli- 
dated her debts; for the income tax which com- 
pels fund-holders to return a part of the interest 
they receive on their evidences of public debt, 
for the support of the Government which is their 
debtor.” 

In the United States Senate, also, Mr. Davis 
excused Mississippi for her repudiation. Also, 
on April 29, 1846, he moved an amendment to the 
Snithsonian Institution Bill, allowing Arkansas, 
under certain conditions, to repudiate her bonds, 

A full account of Jefferson Davis’s connection 
with repudiation, and the letters above referred 
to, can be found in three pamphlets by the Hon. 
Robert J. Walker, published in London in 1863- 
64. 

Mr. Davis’s connection with this matter has 
doubtless often been overstated. For example, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in an article on ‘“‘ The Con- 
test in America” (Fraser’s Magazine, 1862), sail 
that ‘“‘the President of the new Republic, Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, was the original inventor of re- 
pudiation. Mississippi was the first State which 
repudiated. Mr. Jefferson Davis was Governor 
of Mississippi; and the Legislature of Mississippi 
had passed a bill recognizing and providing for 
the debt, which bill Mr. Jefferson Davis vetoed.” 
Though this mey have no foundation (Mr. Davis, 
I believe, never having been Governor of Missis- 
sippi), the letters and statements given by Mr. 
Walker seem to show that Jefferson Davis can- 
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not be detended from the charge of being a ‘* re- 
pudiator.” ALBERT T_ PERKINS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 14, 1887. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sm: The consolation which you offer to the 
disappointed woman-suffragists of your State, in 
your number of March 17, will perhaps be in- 
creased by a few additional statistics from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In 200 out of the 547 cities and towns of that 
State, not one woman has ever voted, though the 
right to do so has been granted for eight years 
past. In those towns where enthusiasm for the 
new privilege led its advocates to register and 
vote the first year, the number of women voters 
has steadily and greatly diminished with scarce- 
ly an exception. In the year 1885, as you ob- 
served, there was a decided gain in their vote in 


Boston, which was lost the following year. This 
experience of 1885 contains a moral. In that 


year an unusual effort- was made by public and 
private appeal to call out the woman vote in fa- 
vor of a so-called reform school-committee 
ticket differing from that of either political 
party. This special effort led to a vote of nearly 
2,000 women; but when the result was declared, 
it appeared that a clear majority of these women 
voters had been sent to the polls by advocates of 
one of the regular party tickets, with the ac- 
knowledged purpose of offsetting the votes of 
the women reformers, and thus defeating the re- 
form ticket, which they succeeded in doing. 

This is a bit of history which is sure to repeat 
itself, and it ought greatly to console those who 
are grieved because they are not allowed to try 
the effect of women’s votes upon questions of re- 
form, It is interesting, also, to note that for the 
past four years every woman cacdidate for 
School Com nittee has been defeated, although 
for several years before school suffrage was 
granted to women they had been annually elected 
to that office. Thus it would appear that, by 
their entrance into school politics, women have 
driven themselves off the School Board in Kos- 
ton. E. L. 

Boston, March 20, 1887. 





DIVORCE STATISTICS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: All lovers of discussion and legislation 
founded on a thorough knowledge of the facts in- 
volved will be glad to learn that Congress has re 
cently appropriated $10,000 to the Bureau of La- 
bor for the collection of statistics and other facts 
concerning the marriage and divorce Jaws of the 
country. The National Divorce Reform League 
has urged this measure upon Congress for more 
than three years, and the Senate has each vear 
approved it, but it is only recently that certain 
members of the House have come to acknowledge 
its importance. Inthe hands of Mr. Carroll D. 
Wright this appropriation will undoubtedly 
bring a report of great value. It would seem in- 
dispensable to intelligent legislation upon our 
conflicting marriage and divorce laws. 


SAMUEL W. DIKeE. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. ‘ 





CONVENTUAL PASTIMES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: But a week after reading your review of 
Perey’s memoirs of the Princesse de Ligne in the 
Nation, I discovered an account of pranks simi- 
lar to hers, practised a hundred and fifty years 
before in the Carmelite Nunnery of Sainte Marie: 
and they interested me so much that I send you 
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a translation of the passage in question, which is 
cited by Livet in the preface to his * Précieux et 
Précieuses,’ from the ‘ Mémoires de la Duchesse 
de Mazarin.’ 

** As Mme. de Courcelles had been sent into the 
convent with me,” writes the Duchess, “I was 
good-natured enough to join ber in playing 
tricks upon the Sisters. Whereupon people made 
a thousand suly stories out of them to tell the 
King : that we put ink 1n the holy-water fount 
to daub [barbouiller] these worthy ladies ; that 
we ran up and down through the dormitory at 
night with a pack of little dogs, crying out 
*tayaut’ (tally-ho/), and a quantity of other sucb 
things, either made up out of the whole cloth or 
greatly exaggerated. Under pretext of keeping 
us company, they watched us closely, For this 
office they selected the oldest of the Sisters as be- 
ing most incorruptible ; but by doing nothing but 
walk up and down all day, we very soon used 
them up, one after the other, until two or three 
were completely lamed from their determination 
to follow us.” 

These stories. although denied by those con 
cerned in them, obtained a wide circulation at 
court, and appear to have been not without foun 
dation. At any rate. until la Mére Angelique 
began her reforms at Port Royal in 1600, French 
convents were but too convenient retreats from 
the shadow of a great scandal ; and their world- 
ly visitors spent far more time in frivolity than 
in penitence, to the delight rather than the scandal 
of the younger Sisters. 

Could our naive little Princess have been read 
ing Tallemant des Réaux, and got the idea of the 
joke from bim? Or are such pranks the natural 
result of the ennui of a convent life ? 

PETRUS AURELIUS. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 15, L887. 





JOHN COTTON AGAIN. 


To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: A week or two ago I took occasion to point 
out an absurd blunder made by Mr. W. M. Fuller- 
ton in the Boston Sunday Record, whereby be an- 
nounced that a certain edition of Theocritus was 
dedicated tothe Rev. Jobn Cotton, the Puritan 
minister of Boston at its first settlement. I 
strove to point out this error in a light and even 
tender mood, as being perbaps the vagary of a 
mind overburdened with knowledge, and finding 
dark allusions and mystic analogies where ordina- 
ry mortals were blind. But my tenderness was 
evidently misplaced, since in the Sunday Record 
for March 15 Mr. Fullerton has poured forth a 
column or more of special pleading and irrele- 
vant nonsense, still maintaining that he was 
right. 

His whole argument was based upon the dedi 
cation, which he prints as follows: 

“ Nobilitate, Virtute, Erudi 
tione ac summa Humani 
tate conspicao Viro, 

D.D. JOHANNIT COTTON, 
Fquiti Aurato & Raronetto 
Maxim» Literarum Literatorumque 
Patrono, Domino suo benevolen 
tissimo, ac summa obdservantia in 
perpetaum colendo, Author S.P.D." 

Relying upon the fourth line, Mr. Fullerton 
actually asks me to explain why Sir John Cotton, 
Bart.. of Connington, should be called a ** doctor 
of divinity"; for. he adds, “this D.D. does not 
to be satisfactorily intelligible it 
means doctor of divinity.” He also gravely 
states that be considers the three letters at the 
end of the inscription, viz, S.P.D., to be a mis- 
print for S T.D., the usual contraction for Sacro 
sanctw# Theologiw Doctori. I should very much 
like to see his translation of the whole sentence 
with these substitutions, and would especially 
ask him where his verb is to be found. I would 
also a-k bim if he ever before saw such a sen- 
tence in Latin or English, where the D.D. ofa 
doctor of divinity preceded the personal name in- 
stead of following it. 

But if Mr. Fullerton had condescended to make 
a little search of authorities, he would have 


seem unless 
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found that the common-law Latin term for a 
knight is ** miles,” but the heralds usually use 
‘“eques,” and for a knight bachelor * 
ratus.” 


eques au 
Moreover, the usual and proper pretix 
tothe name of a knight is “‘dignissimus domi 
nus,” the equivalent for “most worshipful sir 
Here, therefore, is just the explanation needed of 
the D.D. Finally, a competent authority assures 
me that the customary phrase at the end would 
be“ salutem plurimam dicit.” 

Again, Mr. Fullerton translates the long dedi 
cation, closing with the words, * Debtor to your 
He 
discovers another mare's nest here, and says that 
he thinks that P.M M.P., member 
of Parliament.” But a little search in the proper 
direction would have shown Mr. Fullerton that 
was the editor of 
works, and thar he therein describes 
himself as ‘* Pannonius Medicus,” 


noble qualities, Georgius Syivanus, P.M.” 


stands for 


Georgius Sylvanus divers 
Classical 
or " Hunga 
rian Doctor,” being evidently one of the wan 
dering scholars seeking employment wherever 
learning could tind a market. 

Having thus easily and decisively cleared up 
the ridiculous mistakes of the critic, | will spare 
your readers a recital of the ludicrous 
made in his attempt to bolster up his case 


errors 

They 
are not even ingenious, as may be inferred trom 
his argument that we do not “ certainly know 
that the Rev. Jobn Cetton was a baronet 
This line of argument, of course, can be urged in 
regard to any man or any office. | do not cer 
tainly know that Mr. Fullerton is not the true 
Sir Roger Tichborne, though 1 feel quite confi 
dent that he does not teach Latin in anv univer 
sity nor occupy a position in Heralds’ College in 
London. 

Boston, St. Patrick's Day, 1887 


hot 
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THE CHICAGO DEATH-RATE 
To THE Eprror or Tue Nation: 

Sin: The letter on “ Results of Sanitary In 
spections in Chicago,” in No. 1138 of the Nefion, 
gives data for only six years in regard to the 
mortality of that city. That period is too short 
to enable the reader to arrive at the best conclu 
As Mr in his table, the 
death-rate in 1886 in Chicago was considerably 
lower than in 1881. 


sions. Remis shows 
But the value of his conclu 
sion is neutralized somewhat by the fact that in 
the vears 1859-62, 1806, 1867, IST, and 1877-79, 
also, the death-rates were lower than in 1881, If 
we compare groups of years, we find that the 
average death-rate in Chicago for 1880-84 was 
21.85, while for 1875-7¥ it was 1851; showing 
that for the five years I1SSO0-S4 there was an actual 
increase, compared with the preceding five years, 
in the number of deaths to each 1.000 inhabitants. 
The following table for Chicago is of interest : 
Average 


annual death rate 
from all causes 


Years per 1,000 living 
ISAS 24.12 
1884 15.R4 
Isr 5-2 22.10 
INTRT4 23.70 
1875-79 | 
TASD—N4 21.83 


My authority for these figures is an article by 
Erwin F. Smith on the “ Influence of Sewerage, 
etc., on Death-rate in Cities,” published by the 
Michigan State Board of Health. This pamphlet 
presents a vast amount of statistics compiled by 
Mr. Smith himself in a most painstaking man- 
ner. 

While the death-rate of Chicago 1s undeniably 
low compared with that of other cities, yet the 
decline of its death-rate has not been so rapid as 
in New York or Brooklyn. I would refer to 
pages 158 and 159 of the pamphlet mentioned. 
St. Louis, while exhibiting a more marked de- 
cline in its death-rate, has also fewer deaths per 
1,000 of her population than Chicago. 
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The general truth seems to be that the intro- 
duction of sewers and common water supplies 
into cities lessens the number of deaths from 
typhoid fever and kindred diseases, while it has 
little or no influence upon diphtheria, scarlet fe- 
ver, and smallpox. This, in regard to diphtheria, 
etc., is contrary to the usual opinion ; but it is 
demonstrated by Mr. Smith’s paper. My present 
purpose, however, is to show that in a long time 
the number of deaths in Chicago from diphtheria 
has steadily increased. The same can be said of 
Boston, Baltimore, New York, Brooklyn, and St. 
Louis. As diphtheria is a ‘‘ wave” disease, we 
must, to be accurate, make comparisons of the 
averages of groups of years. Thus in 1860-64, in 
Chicago, the average number of deaths from diph- 
theria per 10,000 inhabitants was 8.5 ; in 1880-84 
it was 11.9. 

For success in preventing sickness and death 
from the dangerous communicable diseases like 
diphtheria, something more than good sewers 
and pure water and general cleanliness must be 
relied upon. William Squire, M.D., of London, 
Eng., in the British Medical Journal of October 
30, 1886, says : 

‘Diseases propagated by personal infectien, 
such as scarlet fever and smallpox, have shown 
no diminution under our extensive sanitary 
works, but require measures of isolation for their 
control ; they are not checked by the great im- 
provements in drainage and water supply that 
have proved so efficacious against the prevalence 
of diarrhceal diseases, and especially in dimimsh- 
ing the amount of enteric fever. Both these 
ints are proved in the reports of the Registrar- 

eneral.” 

This has a lesson for our boards of health. The 
prompt isolation of the patients, and the thorough 
disinfection of clothing, bedding, rooms, etc., are 
measures that should be enforced in cases of diph- 
theria and like diseases —Yours truly, 

H. M. H. 


MicHIGAN, March 18, 1887. 





A CARELESS AUTHOR. 


To THe Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Prof. Laurie’s recent book on ‘ The Rise 
and Early Constitution of Universities,’ in Dr. 
Harris’s ‘‘ International Education” series, is so 
useful and so pleasantly written that it may seem 
hypercritical to indulge in any strictures upon 
matters which neither affect the general plan nor 
essentially contribute to the formation or eluci- 
dation of his views. At times, however, this 
work bears such marks of extreme haste in its 
comp sition, and the author’s use of materials is 
so uncritical, that the thoughtful reader is likely 
to conceive a prejudice, and the authority of the 
book to be unduly weakened. 

For example, we find the following on page 55: 
‘* Bede says, according to Newman, that in his 
time there were monks in England who knew 
Latin and Greek as well as they knew their 
mether tongue; but, according to Mullinger, this 
was said by him only of Albinus, who was taught 
Greek by Theodore.” Is it not incredible that the 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Edu- 
cation in the University of Edinburgh should 
pen this statement without even taking down the 
‘ Ecclesiastical History’ from his library shelf, 
and endeavoring to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween the two writers whom he quotes? Had 
he done so, he would have found (Hist. Eccl. iv, 
2—I quote from Moberly’s edition): ‘* Indicio est 
quod usque hodie supersunt de eorum discipulis, 
qui Latinam Graecamque linguam «que ut pro- 
priam in qua nati sunt, norunt.” This is, then, 
the authority for Newman’s statement. Again 
(v, 20): ‘‘ Albinus discipulus ejus qui monasterio 
ipsius in regimine successit, in tantum studiis 
scripturarum institutus est, ut Grecam quidem 
linguam non parva ex parte, Latinam vero non 
minus quam Anglorum, que sibi naturals est, 





noverit.” And thus Mullinger’s assertion is sub- 
stantiated. But not only is there no conflict be- 
tween the views adduced : there is even a super- 
fluity of evidence in favor of the main proposi- 
tion. Thus (Hist. Eccl. v, 8): ‘‘ Tobiam pro illo 
consecravit, virum Latina, Greca et Saxonica 
lingua atque eruditione multipliciter instructum.” 
In v, 23, Bede again says of Tobias: ‘‘Cum eru- 
ditione litterarum vel ecclesiasticarum vel gene- 
ralium, ita Greecam quoque cum Latina didicit 
linguam, ut tam notas ac familiares sibi eas 
quam nativitatis suze loquelam haberet.” 

Prof. Laurie’s orthography of proper names is 
sometimes peculiar. He writes now ‘‘ Salerno,” 
and now “‘Salernum”; always ‘‘St. Galle”; and 
always ‘‘ Lancfranc,” against the consensus of 
modern usage. Curiously enough, too, the ‘‘Cai- 
ro” of page 88 becomes ‘‘ Babylon”’ on page 99, 
and in this he is followed by Dr. Harris (pp. xviii, 
xix), who must have been aware of their iden- 
tity. ALBERT S. CooK. 

BERKELEY, CAL., March 7, 1887. 





THE TRANSFORMATION OF SURNAMES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I should like to contribute one or two in- 
stances, in addition to those given by your corre- 
spondent in No, 1133 of the Nation, illustrative 
of the facility with which the surnames of foreign- 
ers—especially those of French origin—are trans- 
formed after settlement in rural New England. 

Something like a quarter of a century ago two 
brothers, John and Louis Le Ware, from Canada, 
became residents of this town. Both have since 
raised large families here. John and his de- 
scendants have kept their original name (now 
written Leware). The family name of the other 
brother was long since transformed to Lovell, by 
which he and his posterity of two generations 
are so universally known, toth in speech ané 
writing, that the former name, now obsolete and 
forgotten, would not be recognized. 

Fifteen years ago, perhaps, another Canadian 
Frenchman, Joseph Simoneau, settled here. This 
name was soon Anglicized into Simonds, by 
which the family are now almost universally 
known, although it is still occasionally written 
Simoneau. Before a generation has passed, how- 
ever, the latter name will doubtless be wholly 
disused and forgotten. 

Such instances as the above are curious illus- 
trations of the habit of domination of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, the world over. when brought into 
contact with other races, in moulding language, 
laws, manners, etc., into conformity to itself. 


M. E. G. 
NORWICH, VT., March 19, 1887. 


Notes. 


THE completion, by Mr. Henry C. Lea, of the 
History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages, 
to which he has closely devoted bimself for 
many years, is a very gratifying event, both in 
the interest of American scholarship and as a 
sign of the author’s restoration to health. Mr, 
Lea’s originality of research and exposition is of 
a kind that leaves little scope to the reviewer. 
The date of publication is not yet determined. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert announce ‘ A Sum- 
mer in England with Henry Ward Beecher,’ by 
Maj. J. B. Pond, bis travelling companion. There 
will be a photographic portrait frontispiece. 

Thomas Whittaker will issue Canon C, A. 
Row’s ‘Future Retribution viewed in the Light 
of Reason and Revelation,’ and the Rev. E. 
Hatch’s ‘Early History of Christian Institu- 
tions.’ 

Wm, S. Gottsberger will publish on March 26 











‘The Bride of the Nile,’ a romance by Georg 
Ebers, from the German by Clara Bell, in two 
volumes. , 

James Pott & Co. have undertaken the sole 
agency for Bagster’s Bibles in this country. 

We have lately had from Geo. Routledge & 
Sons a sumptuous edition of ‘Les Misérables’ in 
English. Mr. W. R. Jenkins now proposes to 
make anew edition of the original French, manu- 
factured wholly in this city in five duodecimo 
volumes. Mr. Jenkins has also in press ‘La 
Lingua Italiana,’ by Prof. T. E. Comba—a text- 
book in the ‘‘ Natural Method”; ‘ Livre des En- 
fants,’ a French primer, by Paul Bercy ; and 
‘Contes tirés de Moliére,’ by Prof. Alfred M. 
Cotte, who has had Lamb's ‘ Tales from Shak- 
spere’ in mind as a model. 

The American Economic Association announces 
‘The Relation of the State to Industrial Action,’ 
by Prof. Henry C. Adams, professor of political 
economy in Cornell University and the University 
of Michigan, to be issued March 25. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is editing the old English 
translation of ‘Cupid and. Psyche’ (1566), to 
which he will prefix a paper on the transmigra- 
tions and transformations of the myth. 

It is always well to know who did the historic 
deed which men incline to celebrate—for in- 
stance, who abolished slavery in the United 
States. Some say the Rev. George Bourne, be- 
cause he first formulated immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation. Some say Benjamin 
Lundy, because he first dropped everything else 
in order to labor for emancipation. Some think 
Garrison had a hand in it because he first organ- 
ized the anti-slavery sentiment of the country on 
the basis of immediatism. Others think the 
genuine emancipator was the political abolition- 
ist, say J. G. Birney and the Liberty party; or 
the Republican party, first to elect an anti 
slavery Presidential candidate. John Brown 
paved the way for this success, say others still, 
and made a war for freedom imevitable. Lin- 
coln, finally, did actually sign and utter the edict 
of emancipation. Here is choice enough, without 
mention of Mrs, Stowe and ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
But it is the object of a small pamphlet, ‘ The 
New-England Emigrant Aid Company, and its 
influence, through the Kansas contest, upon na- 
tional history’ (Worcester, Mass.), to call atten- 
tion to the claims of its author (as the founder of 
the Company) to have been the first to knock the 
bottom out of the ‘peculiar institution.” The 
lectures here reproduced were given before the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity, and are only the 
prelude to a larger work of the same purport. In 
it Mr, Thayer will doubtless settle the question 
of the interference of his patent right of killing 
slavery, by free-labor colonizing cordons, with 
that of Benjamin Lundy a quarter of a century 
earlier. 

Two years ago Mr. Theo. L, DeVinne read a 
paper before the Grolier Club on ‘ Historic Print- 
ing Types’; and now two hundred copies of this 
lecture have just been printed for the Grolier 
Club at the author’s own press. It is a delight to 
see a book whose mechanical execution is of so 
high an order, and whose literary quality is 
quite worthy of its beautiful setting. Mr. De 
Vinne traces the modifications of the movable 
letter from John Fust and Peter Schoeffer to the 
latest (and most ugly) novelties of the type- 
founders of to-day. He has adorned his broad 
and beautiful pages with an abundance of fac- 
similes and reproductions. Nowhere else can so 
much information on the subject be found col- 
lected together, but there is, nevertheless, a hope 
that Mr. De Vinne will expand his treatment in a 
larger work procurable (no doubt) by the public 
at large. 

Uniform with Mr. DeVinne’s book, the Grolier 
Club has also issued Mr, Robert Hoe’s lecture on 
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‘ Book-Binding as a Fine Art,’ illustrated by 
many esamples from his own collection, repro- 
duced by the Bierstadt process, We may note a 
strange slipon p. 7, where Mr. Hoe speaks of the 
MM. Manus Michel as ** a Frenchman.” 

A new volume of vacation travels of the light, 
entertaining sort which seems to be an increas- 
ingly popular form of literature,is issued by 
Roberts Brothers, Boston, under the title ‘ Ca- 
thedral Days,’ by Anna Bowman Dodd. It nar- 
rates the incidents of a driving tour through 
southern England. The writer takes a special 
interest in architecture, and gives a fuller ac- 
count of the cathedrals seen than of anything 
else; but the text is by no means confined to such 
subjects—the landscape, the inns, the rustics, the 
fairs, and the country seats all receiving their 
share of attention. The journey was made in a 
“trap” with only one companion, ‘and a good 
deal of its six weeks’ pleasure has found its way 
into these pages. 

The ‘Satchel Guide to Europe’ of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, reaches this year a sixteenth edi- 
tion, with very slight and immaterial changes in 
its last year’s contents. 

Readers of Outing, our open-air sporting con- 
temporary of excellent repute, will recognize fa- 
miliar matter in * Yachts and Yachting’ (Cassell 
& Co.)—Capt. R. F. Coffin’s history of American 
yachting, in six chapters to 1885; the Mayflower- 
Galatea races of 1886, by Charles E. Clay; 
American steam yachting, by Edward Ss. Jaffray ; 
and British yachting, by C. J. C. McAlster, This 
record, pot more comprehensive than convenient 
tor reference, is fully illustrated, mostly by 
outline sketches by F. 8. Cozzens and others. 

Mr. Griswold’s * Annual Index to Periodicals 
{monthly or quarterly]? is now published (Ban- 
gor, Me.: Q. P. Index). It 1s divided into two 
parts, authors and subjects, reference to and from 
which is effected with characteristic ingenuity; 
but the liability to error is enormously increased 
by the use of such high numerals as 40,000 and 
its sequence, and Mr, Griswold may ultimately 
be driven to consider whether he 1s not paying 
too dearly for condensation, 

Mr. Spofford’s * American Almanac for 1887’ 
(Am, News Co.) rounds out its first decade, It 
remains the most varied and useful work of the 
kind in this country in the realm of statistical, 
financial, and political information. 

Mr. T. W. Higginson has reprinted two short 
articles from the At/antic and Harper's in a little 
Handbook, ‘Hints on Writing and Speech 
Making’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard), which is 
sure to find young readers in plenty, to whom its 
slight but practical suggestions will be welcome 
and stimulating. 

From Lee & Shepard we have likewise a new 
edition of Whately’s ‘English Synonyms Dis- 
criminated,’ or perhaps we should say a new Is- 


, 


sue, 

A. C. Armstrong & Son put their imprint on a 
Glasgow edition of Cowper's translations of Mme. 
de la Mothe Guyon’s religious poems, prettily 
manufactured without and withi 

The third and final volume of ‘he ‘ History of 
Woman Suffrage’ (Rochester: Susan B. Anthony), 
covering the period from 1876 to (885, has just 
been issued. Like its predecess“rs, it is abun- 
dantly supplied with steel portraits of the female 
advocates of the cause, and it also contains an 
index to the entire work, 

We have the customary supply of Easter leaf- 
lets and booklets, each in its proper envelope : 
from D, Lothrop & Co., Boston, ‘ Easter Lilies’ 
and ‘Sunshine’; from A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
the more elaborate ‘ Easter Lilies,’ * Heartsease,’ 
‘Garden Graith, or Talks among My Flowers,’ 
by Sarah F. Smiley, and ‘In Blossom Time : 
Songs and Ballads of the Spring.’ The last two 
are genuine books, very tastefully attired, 
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The accomplished translator of Mommsen’s 
‘Roman History,’ the Rev. W. P. Dickson, has 
given us the much desired translation of his fifth 
volume, and it has been republished by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. As the original three volumes 
are made into four in the translation, so the thick 
fifth volume is divided in two, and the difficul 
ty of numbering them—in the uncertainty as 
to the bulk of the unpublished fourth volume 
bas been solved by publishing them with an in 
dependent title,‘ The Provinces of the Roman 
Empire,’ in two volumes. The maps are repro- 
duced directly from the original, with German 
names and descriptions. Translation is one cf 
the most difficult forms of composition, and Mr. 
Dickson is certainly very skilful in it. Occa 
sionally, however, one meets with az expression 
which is inexact or obscure. For example, take 
the rendering of a sentence which is perfectly 
intelligible in the original, but which here (vol. 
i, p. 21) is far from being elegant or perspi 
cuous—that the region submitted * probably in 
the form of a dependent principality emerging 
in the first instance, but of its prince ere long 
giving place to the imperial procurator, from 
whom, for that matter, he did not essentially 
differ.” 

The extraordinary vogue of Mr. Rider Hag 
gard’s ‘She’ has already invited parody in Eng 
Jand, and a burlesque, called * He, has appeared 
This is chiefly a satire on the attacks on the so 
called *‘ literary log-rollers.” It 1s said to be by 
the author of *Much Darker Days’ (i. ¢., Mr. 
Andrew Lang) in collaboration with another bu 
morist (probably Mr. * F, Anstey 

A well-conceived and well executed souvenir 
series of sketches of Westminster Abbey comes 
to us from S. Drewett, London (1 Northumber 
land Avenue, Tratalgar Square, W. C The 
artist, Mr. Alfred Daws m, here contributes six 
water-color drawings, reproduced, as we judge, 
by photogravure, with the general effect) of 
etchings and almost of photographs. A 
true sense of the picturesque has determined his 
choice of subjects, which include three exterior 
views of the Abbey, the interior of the nave, the 
Poets’ Corner, and the doorway of the chapel 
dedicated to St. Erasmus. Other sketches are to 
follow. Their scale is about three by four-and-a 
half inches. Muss Bradley, daughter of the Dean 
of Westminster, furnishes a bref 
text. 

The Studio for March fulfils its promise to pre 
sent its subscribers with an etching, made ex 
pressly for that journal by Mr. Sidney L. Smith, 
after a pastel portrait of the boy John Quincy 
Adams, at the age of sixteen. This portrait was 
drawn by one Schmidt at the Hague, and his 
work is praised by the editor of the Studio for 
great delicacy and refinement. To have pre- 
served this pleasing memorial of one who, if 
not to be called the greatest of American Presi 
dents, was certainly the best equipped of all the 
line for such an office, is a service to his coun 
trymen. The boy's expression is roguish, and is 
heightened by his costume, which is that of a 
* little man” of the period 

M. Charles Yriarte continues his account of 
the treasures of Chantilly in L’Art for February 
15 (Macmillan). There are numerous illustra- 
tions after Poussin, Watteau, etc., including 
Mignard’s portrait of Moliére. The Princess 
Demidoff’s gallery furnishes a fine open-air land 
scape (“On the Meuse”) by J. Wynants, which 
has been etched full-page by G. Greux. 

The Supplement to the Nourelle Revue of Feb 
ruary 15 contains the beginning of what promises 
to be an extremely charming story by Dostoyev 
sky, * Les nuits blanches.” The nights at that pe 
riod of the summer when the sun does not set till 


very 


descriptive 


after nine o'clock, and rises about one in the. 


morning, have received this name in St. Peters- 






burg. The title seems significant, not only for 
the material setting of the story, but for the 
moral condition of the two actors So far, it is 
almost gay and happy, while showing all the 
strange power of mental and moral revelation ¢ 
which the author has accustomed us 

Our readers have often heard from us concern 
ing the social-reform movement of M. Le Play 
which is exercising so salutary an influence in 
France. Its organ. La Réforme Sociale, a fort 
nightly journal, contains, in its issue for January 
1, an article by M 
‘Liancien régime en Amérique’ 
Institutions of the early settlers, based princi 
pally upon the publications of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The writer starts from the assertion 
of De Tocaueville that the 
a new conception of society and a new type of ip 
stitutions, and undertakes to show the 
other hand, the olonists 
were the direct outgrowth of those of the mother 
country —a the 


to Frentt 


Claudio Jannet, entithed 


-a study of the 


American colonies had 


that, on 
institutions of these 


view familiar enough to us at 
present day, but perhaps a novel cue 
men. Probably nothing ts so bard for a Freret 
man (or a European in general, for the matter of 
that) to 
liberties are founded upon law and precedent 
and not 
travagances 
the 
the Protestant 
matched im Cathohe countries. It 


any form of belief, but the existence « 


understand as that English and Amertean 


upon generalizations, The ex 
the 


his article, as accom 


vague 


and aberrations which writer 


cites at beginning of 


, 


panyving Reformation, can be 


easily fs thot 
f a healthy 
conservatism in the national temper, and a babit 
of self reliance, that protect against such extrava 
that the 
desert bed 


gances, It is noteworthy 


illustrations 
of the ancien regime in this article are 
mainly taken from Protestant e 
The Rerue Sctentifigue for March Se 
interesting account of the of the Obi, by 
M. Ch, Rabot, f n the work of the Italian 
traveller, Stephen Sommier, ‘Un’ Estate in Si 
that the northern 
forest limit is recediug in Asia as in Europe. A: 
cording to the 


lonies. 

witains an 
Valley 
rade i 
beria.’ From this it appears 
author's theory this is due, not t 
the increase of cold or the violence of winds, but 
to the saturation of the soil 


there have 


He believes that 
since the glacial been su 
humidity, and that the 
forests which have grown in the one are succeed 
ed by mosses in the otber 
ut the fact 


be found in places where there is dramage. 


age cessive 


periods of dryness and 

In support of this 
that trees are still to 
De” 
scriptions are given of the summer and winter 
dwellings of the Ostiaks and Samoyeds, who con 
stitute the principal part of the scanty popula 
tion, their dress, religion, and marriage customs, 
The Ostiaks have a special cult for the dead 
making an image of one who has died, which 


view he points 


they treat in every respect as if it were a living 
person. They are also believers in spirits, and 
have mediums whom they always conswii before 
any transaction of importance, 

The paper of most general interest in the last 
number of Pefermann’s Mitteilungen is upon the 
journey of Messrs. Capello and Ivens across 
Africa. They left the west coast in April, 1884, 
having tor their main objects the discovary of 
a trade route to connect the Portuguese posses- 
sions on the Atlantic with those on the Indian 
Ocean, and the determining of the watershed be- 
tween the Congo and the Zambesi. In neither of 
these do they appear to have been successful, 
On reaching the latter river in longitude 24° they 
proceeded in a northeasterly direction, boping to 
gain the east const by the way of Lake Tangan- 
yika. Disappointed in this by the hostility of 
the natives, they were obliged to return to the 
Zambesi, which they followed tothe coast. Al 
though little of the territory traversed was hew, 
the numerous observations taken, the careful 





mapping of their route, and the large collections 
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made of the fauna, flora, and geology of the in- 
terior have given the expedition a high scientific 
value. An admirable map accompanies the pa- 
per. Prof. Fischer completes his account of the 
changes in the North-African coast, and Prof. 
Kunze contributes a paper, chiefly tables of ob- 
servations, on the barometric hypsometry of 
South America, 

By royal decree of Feb. 20,a new and com- 
plete edition of the-works of Galileo wiil be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Italian Minister 
of Public Instruction, in twenty quarto volumes 
of about 500 pages each. The task will consume 
ten years. 

We read in the Courrier de Art that Fanny 
Zampini Salazaro, daughter of Demetrio Sala- 
zaro, the historian of the monuments of southern 
Italy, has just started La Rassegna degl’ interessi 
Semminili, whose mission will be to promote not 
political, but industrial and artistic emancipa- 
tion and expansion for women. She has the cor- 
dial approval of Prof. R. Bonghi. 

Recently announced in Italy are an enlarged 
edition, revised with the aid of fresh documents, 
of Prof. Villari’s ‘ Savonarola’; the fifteenth 
volume of Mazzini’s writings, with Saffi’s invalu- 
able preface; a new volume of poems by Car- 
ducci. 

A ‘bloody shirt” campaign document of the 
late German elections is before us, and shows how 
the war string was pulled. A folding sheet has 
on one of the inner pages a map of the Franco- 
German frontier, with great red squares dotted 
over the French territory, marked ‘* 120,000 men,” 
as at Paris, or 17,500, as at Belfort, or 18,250 at 
Nancy, etc.—shcwing, in fact, the disposition of 
French forces and strongholds with reterence to 
a possible invasion of Germany. On the opposite 
page are odious tabulated and graphic compari- 
sons of the military strength in peace and war of 
the two countries, and much other information 
creating a belief in the hostile intentions of the 
French. This compilation is professedly made 
from the official sources enumerated by Maj. E. 
von Tréltsch, of the Wiirtemberg army, and is 
modestly published ‘“‘im Auftrag der Deutschen 
Partei.” There is no other allusion to the pend- 
ing elections. 


— The April Atlantic opens in a novel way 
with the familiar features of Dr. Holmes, whose 
portrait is fitly the first to appear in the maga- 
zine to which he gave the name at its christen- 
ing, and in whose fortunes he is fond of mani- 
festing a paternal interest. He continues in this 
number the diary of his English visit, im which 
there 1s nothing more pleasing to the reader than 
the evident pleasure he himself took in it; though 
the cuckoo’s note in Windsor Forest is a kind of 
prose poem. The poet of this month, however, is 
Whittier, whose verses on the conversion of the 
Indian chief Rain-in-the-Face to the arts of peace 
breathe that Christian gratulation and hope 
which entitle him to be called our sacred poet as 
no one besides is. An interesting paper of Lin- 
coln reminiscence is given by ‘“‘ Edmund Kirke,” 
who in the summer of 1864 published in this mag- 
azine an account of an interview with Jefferson 
Davis, to show that peace was impossible 
except with disunion. The present article nar- 
rates the even‘s that led up to that interview—the 
hailucination of Col. Jaquess that Providence had 
chosen him to be a mediator through the South- 
ern Methodist Chureh, Lincoln’s relation to the 
affair, and subsequently his sending the writer 
unofficially with Jaquess to sound Davis, for the 
purpose of showing the North that reunion was 
not then feasible, as the peace advocates asserted. 
Lincoln dictated conditions of peace which the 
writer took down from his lips, among which 
were an indemnity of five hundred millions for 
the slaves, annesty, and immediate representa- 


, 





tion in the Government on the basis of the voting 
population. The affair will not bear much em- 
phasis, since it never came into a practical or 
serious shape. Nothing is more striking in it taan 
the contrast between the large space it filled in 
the eyes of the actors and the small arc it really 
occupied in Lincoln’s commanding view of the 
situation. At every step he was in a position to 
disown it or to avail himself of it, and in fact 
made use of it to ‘‘ draw” the enemy for political 
effect on Northern opinion As an episode it 
illustrates his character, but as history it contains 
only conjectures of events in the settlement of 
which other methods would have been required, 
and great forces would have worked with pro- 
found modification. A good many people besides 
McClellan were engaged in personally “saving 
the country” in those days, and Lincoln gave 
them every chance. 


—The Harvard Monthly for March has a letter 
from Mr. Hamerton reviewing some exceptions 
taken by Col. Higginson, in an earlier number, to 
the former’s remarksin the Atlantic, that literary 
celebrity is powerful only over a few, and that 
he would as willingly be overshadowed by an 
English lord as by an American millionaire. 
Col. Higginson holds that in this democratic 
country literary celebrity is powerful over the 
many, and that the author is not at a social dis- 
advantage with the millionaire. Mr. Hamerton 
mildly rephes that *‘ the form of government has 
nothing to do with the reading babit,” and cites 
France, asa democracy, to offset the United States, 
and Italy, as a monarchy, to balance England and 
Germany, etc. He apparently still believes that 
here, as in Europe, an author obtains an audi- 
ence by a process of natural selection from all 
possible readers, and this audience, according 
to his individual observation, is constituted of ‘‘ a 
few ”in the cases of Victor Hugo, Thackeray, 
Ruskin, and Arnold ; they were known, but not 
read in proportion to their fame. As to the rela- 
tive estimation of literary celebrity and such vi- 
sible things as wealth and rank, he clearly re- 
mains in an unbelieving state, maugre Col. Hig- 
ginson’s report. The discussion is not very fruitful. 
Col. Higginson relies for his main point on the 
vast circulation of journals and magazines ; but 
the portion of their contents which Mr. Hamer- 
ton would regard as literature is very small, and 
it is plain from his instances that Col. Higginson 
confers the degree of “‘ literary celebrity ” with 
no academical tand. One thing the latter points 
out with marked emphasis, in contradiction to the 
conditions in England—namely, that hterary 
men here count for nothing in the universities ; 
but he has Harvard especially in mind. 


—In the February number of Les Lettres et les 
Arts (Paris: Boussod, Valadon et Cie.; New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons) the article to 
which most readers will turn with the greatest 
expectation is the one by M. Caro: ‘ Les der- 
niéres années de George Sand, d’aprés sa corres- 
pondance.” It is not surprising that, for read- 
ers of the correspondence itself, M. Caro 
should scarcely have fulfilled the anticipa- 
tions to which his own name, as well as his sub- 
ject, has given rise; still, his long article 1s in- 
teresting even to those to whom the whole is fa- 
miliar ground. He sketches with a few light 
strokes the first George Sand, as he calls her, the 
legendary George Sand of the Quartier Latin, 
the untiring wanderer over all the highways of 
Europe, especially those of Bohemia, accentuating 
the picture by asummary of Alfred de Musset’s 
‘Merle blanc’; but he depicts with care the se- 
cond George Sand, the George Sand of the peace- 
ful later years at Nohant, as she appears in her 
correspondence with the authors who were her 
fmends. M. Caro has not attempted to give any 
idea of these letters, not even of those to Flau- 





bert, upon which he dwells the longest; but, with- 
in the narrow limits of the space at his disposal, 
he does show something of her methods of 
work and of her conceptions of literary art, and 
especially of her sympathetic and helpful good- 
ness of heart, and the maternal charm of her re- 
lations with all who approached her, which 
makes her, even for those who know her only 
through her writings, one of the most gratefully 
and tenderly loved of authors. Among the illus- 
trations is a small reproduction of Calamatta’s 
portrait of 1836, and an excellent full-page one of 
Couture’s well-known picture of 1850, thus show- 
ing M. Caro’s first and second George Sand. An 

other noticeable article, ‘‘ Opera buffa, opera se~ 
ria,” by M. Armand de Pontmartin, reads like a 
chapter from some future volume of ‘‘ Mes Mé- 
moires,” of which the first, ‘ Enfance et Jeunesse’ 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy: Boston: Schoenhof), was 
published last year. In this paper he recalls the 
winter, or rather the spring, of 1830, the last of 
the Restoration, the interval between the great 
theatrical battles of the Classics and Roman- 
tics over ** Hernani,” and the Revolution of July. 
The prettiest illustrations in the number are the 
picturesque Nuremberg views in the continued 
story of Mme. Thérése Bentzon, “ A la Siréne.” 


—The eighth edition of W. W. Story’s ‘ Roba 
di Roma,’ in two neat volumes (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), describes a Rome that has passed away 
under his own eyes, The revision to which it has 
been subjected consists of the recurring foot-note 
that ‘‘all this is changed now,” the matter having 
been originally written more than a quarter of a 
century ago; but this book remains historically one 
of the very best pictures of both the scenes and the 
sentiment of Roman life. The author is inclined 
to lament tha ruin of the picturesque and the in- 
cursion of the last barbarians, but sensibly con- 
cedes that the reform is usually for the good of the 
nation and the people. The pifferari have van- 
isned and ballad-singers are rare; the beggars ure 
restricted, the cabmen have a tariff, the slaughter- 
ing of cattle is banished without the walls; the 
Villas Ludovisi, Massimo, and Negroni are gone, 
and the railway station and the Via Nazionale 
have come. The Colonna Gardens are disappear- 
ing to make way for ‘‘blocks,” and now the Villa 
Borghese, it is threatened, must follow these. 
The Piazza Navona is no longer flooded for its 
carnival: the Ghetto submits to sanitary inspec- 
tion beyond the annual visit of Father Tiber; the 
great processions, and 1JJuminations, and benedic- 
tions of St. Peter suffer eclipse, but the thea- 
tres rejoice in gas; costume goes out and fashion 
arrives; and for a good deal of this Mr. Story ex- 
presses sympathetic regret. But read his long - 
chapter on the Ghetto, and one rejoices that 
Christian iniquity is now ancient, too ; and so of 
many other things. The change in the conduct 
of funerals and the care of the dead is a great 
gain in itself, to say nothing of the living. Mr. 
Story observes that suicide has come in with 
liberty, and also cruelty to animals, though he 
ascribes this Jast to the presence of the carters 
and other laborers gathered there because of the 
building operations, and also to bad customs 
remediable by law. But, all told, one execrates 
the papal rule and blesses ltaly with a goud con- 
science, and bids New Rome god-speed, villas or 
no villas. Mr. Story’s book 1s not confined to 
Rome, but makes little excursions into the coun- 
try, or even as far as to Siena. The charm of the 
Campagna was never more feelingly described, 
and the nature of the Italians never more amiably 
and benevolently illustrated. In fact, Mr. Story 
loves them so much that he can never repress a 
sneer at the French, English, and Americans to 
their advantage. On page 145 we observe an 
account of Iphigeneia’s dream which indicates 
that the author had not recently read the play in 
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Euripides; and, on page 168, sentimental mention 
of a visit of Shelley to Severn, which is mythical. 


— Strange as it may seem, there have never 
been but two editions of Pascal's complete 
works, although his * Provinciales’ and his * Pen- 
sées’ have been reprinted almost a countless num- 
ber of times. Indeed, if the matter were pressed 
closely, the two editions would resolve them 
selves into one work, for that of 1819 is little 
more than a reproduction of the one of 1779. A 
couple of very cheap reprints which purport to 
reproduce these do not deserve to be considered. 
But now the publishing house of Hachette has at 
last begun, in the collection known as * Les 
Grands Ecrivains,” an edition of Pascal which 
promises to be more complete than any hitherto 
issued. The editor, M. Prosper Faugére, is a 
veteran in Pascal literature. As early as 1844 he 
gave an edition of tlie * Pensées,’ which was a 
revelation as to what the origina! text really was. 
And now he returns to what was ‘‘one of the 
first admirations” of his youth. The first vo 
lume of his * Blaise Pascal’ (Paris: Hachette; 
Boston: Schoenhof), just published, contains 
only the first twelve ** Provinciales,” which he 
reproduces, not from any previous edition, but 
from a manuscript in his own possession, which 
he surmises to have been made about the year 
1659, three years after the publication of the first 
letter. In this manuscript M. Faugére finds 
readings and minute changes in which he thinks 
he sees the correcting hand of Pascal. He 
therefore chooses it for his text, giving at the bot- 
tom of the page all the different readings of 
other editions. As to other notes, the new editor 
is very sparing in his information, and in this 
respect the present edition of Pascal will be very 
unlike those of the other great writers in the 
same collection. Indeed, except for the general 
appearance of the volume, it does not seem to be 
made vn the same plan as the excellent editions 
of Saint-Simon, Corneille, Mme. de Sévigné. 
Yet where can a reader be more in need of ap- 
propriate notes than in reading the ‘ Provin- 
ciales,’ ful! as they are of allusions to disputes 
about what were burning questions in 1656, and 
now are as things of a remote antiquity ? 


— M. Ernest Havet, whose edition of Pascal’s 
‘ Pensées’ holds so high a rank, has now pub- 
lished ‘Les Provinciales’ (Paris: Delagrave; 
Boston: Schoenhof). He has chosen for bis text 
the primitive version of the Letters, as they 
were published, one by one, beginning in Janu- 
ary, 1656. His reason for not following the ex- 
ample of other editors, who have reproduced the 
last edition, corrected and revised by Pascal 
himself, is, that the ‘ Lettres Provinciales,’ owing 
to their polemical and aggressive character, are to 
be considered in the same light as newspaper 
articles. The corrections made when they were 
collected into a volume were made by the 
author often to satisfy others ratber than him- 
self, so that the present editor may well say : 
‘“‘It was rather Port-Royal than Pascal that 
published these letters.” M. Havet has not 
thought it weil to reproduce the orthography, 
and he has, in every case, given the readings of 
subsequent editions at the foot of the page. The 
long introduction of eighty-nine pages gives all 
the information necessary for a full understands 
ing of the Letters, each of which is in turn fol- 
lowed by several pages of remarques, on the lan- 
guage as well as on the subject matter. M. 
Havet is no friend of the Jesuits, as may be seen 
whenever he has occasion to speak of the order; 
nor is his edition wholly favorable to the Port- 
Royal side of the questions discussed. The doc- 


trines of grace and predestination find little 
favor in bis sight, and this he shows, even in the 
school edition he has prepared of Letters 1, 4, 
13, 14 (Paris; Delagrave; Boston; Schoenbof), In 





these the comments are such that perhaps the 
Municipal Council of Paris itself might accept 
them. We have, therefore, in M. Havet’s edition 
of the * Provinciales* an extended historical and 
literary commentary; the first) published in 
France which is prompted neither by the Jan 
senists nor by the Jesuits. 

—‘Academica Juventus: Die deutschen Stu 
denten nach Sprache und Sitte, lexicographiseh, 
bisto- und anthropologisch dargestellt von He 
rodotus jumor aus Halikaparnass’ (Celle and 
Leipzig: August Schulze, 1887) is written 
throughout in a very facetious vein, which at 
times becomes somewhat tiring. But those un 
initiated in the mysteries of German student-life 
will find in its pages much to amuse and instruct 
them. The the 
knowledge of many Enghshmen and Americans, 
who, while studying in Germany, did not assidu 
ously attend the Aneipe, or otherwise come into 
very close contact with the students. In the Pre 
face the author speaks of his work as a contribu- 
tion to the ** natural history ~ of the German stu- 
dent, to remind alumni of joyous davs long 
past, and to serve as a guide to the young student 
about to enter the unknown civifas academica. 
The information contained in the book is ar 
ranged alphabetically. Here are a few of the 
many words and customs that are explained: 
Angstréhre, Belegbogen, Blume, Briiders: haft, 
Burschenschaft, Collegienbuch, Commers, Fa 
mos, Bemoostes Haupt, Altes Haus, [mmatri- 
kuheren, Katzenjammer, Kneipe, Landmann- 
schaft, Mensur, Philister, Prosit, Salaman 
der. Subjomed are a few definitions that are 
doubtless new to many Americans: a broom (He- 
sen) is @ servant-girl or waitress; to call a person 
learned (Ge/ehrter is, according to the canons of 
beer-etiquette, an insult, which must be duly re 
venged; a coat is said to ‘learn Hebrew’ when 
it is pawned; Ao/zen means to beat; a student 
‘lies in the basket when he is confined to his 
room on account of a duel on the ** Mensur”; ** to 
ox” (ochsen, biiffeln) is to study hard; old sack 
(alter Sack) = old friend, ‘old fellow’: 
(Moos) is a paternal remittance of money; sau 
sage (*‘ Es ist mir Wurst’) indifferent. If ** He 
rodotus junior” had treated the subject more 
seriously, and devoted more attention to student 
customs, he would have added very much to the 
value of his book. 


booklet will also supplement 
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MAUDSLEY ON THE SUPERNATURAL. 


Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings 
By Weary Maudsley, M.D., LL.D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.; New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. Svo, pp. viii, 50s 

Dr. MAUDSLEY, after his early successes, under- 

took vears since the réle of a sort of Polonius 

among psychologists. His latest works 
that he is still advancing in a knowledge of bis 
part. Insufferably long sermons, full of ram 
bling and disordered references to Saint Theresa, 
to the insane, to the confessions of St. Augustine, 
to the fallacy of human testimony, to the short- 
ness of human life, to the Hindu 
cerebral physiology, to poetry. to metaphysics, 
to altruism, and to the hallucinations of Swe- 
denborg—such, of late years, are Dr. Maudsley’s 
contributions to science. The present volume is 

a rather extreme case of this abuse of the privi 

leges of a distinguished position. Because Dr 

Maudsley was, pot so very long ago, a leading 

expositor of modern psychology, why must he 

now deem himself called upon to harangue the 
world in this dull and useless fashion about the 
evils of superstition, the terrors of the dark ages, 
and the sinfulness of mankind’ When we want 
to be scolded, are there not old-fashioned preach 
ers enough iv existence to do it for us, if we will 
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devotees, to 











Must a reputed leader 
And 
if he persists in doing so, must we not ere long 


but go to their churches ! 
of thought waste his time in this fashion | 


begin to doubt the soundness of his reputation 
itself ? 

In the Maudsilev's 
train of thought, as we find it expressed in this 
His 


been in 


seventeenth century, Dr 
book, would indeed have been more useful 


refutation of witchcraft would have 
place, bis triumphant exposure of the doctrine of 
signatures might have done good, his views about 
general philosophy would bave been worthy of 
even an enlightened thinker of the time, and the 
tone of this treatise would thus have been mor 
in harmony with some of the most valuable ten 
dencies of the century Addressiug as he deves 
this age, Dr. Maudsley 


his matter but by his stvle, for bh 


has to be judged not by 


says nothing 
that is now in the least needed by those who are 
capable of understanding him. His style ta 
volume, however, is a hopeless mixture of ube 
commonplace and the confused. It ts at tiles 
incoherent. It. bs 
former fame 


Phe present volume may indeed have bes 


almost never worthy of his 
th sug 
gested by the existence and the baleful iafluence 
of the English Society for 
That organization bas undoubtedly made mor 


Psvebical Research 


than one bad blunder in the conduct of tts work 


luteliigent and severe criticism it certainly ought 


to receive, Hut Dr. Mau isley bere offers nothing 


that can be called either intellagent, or, for sensi 


ble readers, severe, criticism of any present and 


genuine investigations into anvthing bv any 


body, unless the commonplaces of his first two 
chapters, wherein the simplest of the well Known 
fallacies of induction are diffusely and solemnly 
be called such 


set torth and blamed, can eriti 


ecism. In all save these first chapters, be tells 
us how the human imagination must be kept 
within bounds, how persons of nervous tem 


perament are subject to hallucinations, how Sach 
the 


ligions, bow all religious ecstasy is more or less 


hallucinations have in past influenced re 


abnormal, and how, in general, supposed super 


natural interference in human affairs must be 
traced to some form of human delusion All 
this, mingled with reflections as aforesaid, makes 


Maudslevy'’s argument 
pathological in its 


up Dr Superstition is,’ 
he assures us, and 
highly injurious in its individual and social con 

Hence we should actually 
We 
come into being by natural laws, 


origin 
saquences go so far 
as to eschew superstition should even be 
lieve that we * 
and by po other laws.” We‘ must be convinced 
of the futility of pouring forth lamentations and 
and after 
this there must occur an ‘evolution of the liv 

ing sentiment of human solidarity,” whereby the 
world will be saved and religion replaced. Be 
yond this rather familiar and ancient diet, the 
reader of Dr. Maudsley’s book will tind in it no 
mental food worth talking about ; 

To a writer of Dr. Maudsley’y position, how- 
ever, is of course due a report of the contents of 
his book, elthough we can give no space to de 
tailed discussion. After a summary ‘“‘ Statement 
of the Argument,” the author goes on, in Rart | 
pp. 7-145), to discuss the ‘fallacies incident to 
the natural operations of the mind.” These are, 
in chapters i and ii, the regular fallacies of in- 
duction, restated and illustrated ; while, in chap- 
ter tii, the activity of the imagination is simuilar- 
ly treated. The result of the argument, so far, 
is to show that a false belief in supernatural 
agencies can spring up through these relatively 
normal fallacies. In Part 2,‘* Unsound Mental 
Action,” as a source of belief in the supernatural, 
is discussed in five chapters (pp. 149-261). Part % 
is devoted to tne explanation and demolition of 
“The Attainment of Supernatural Knowledge 
by Divine Mlumination,” and conteins seven 

: 


supplications to invisible powers” 
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chapters. The normal causes of error, and the 
much more potent abnormal sources of human 
delusion, having now been discussed, the author 
proceeds (p. 354, sq.) to summarize his results. 
‘*Malobservation and misinterpretation of na- 
ture” are the sources of all belief in the super- 
natural; and supernatural phenomena “ have 
not ever been, nor are ever now, events of the 
external world, but have always been, and are, 
fables of the imagination.” These are Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s highly novel conclusions. 

One curious problem, however, as we feel im- 
pelled to add, remains in this, as in Dr. Mauds- 
ley’s previous books, wholly unsettled; and 
that problem concerns the author’s personal 
views about the worth of life. If in the midst of 
these sermons of Dr. Maudsley’s we were not al- 
ways meeting with lamentations concerning hu 
man misery, and even with grave suggestions 
that the life of man is once for all a vain show, 
we should never think of vexing ourselves with 
Dr. Maudsley’s opinions upon so metaphysical a 
topic. But the frequent occurrence of certain re- 
marks in our author’s writings has aroused in us 
a certain languid curiosity such as we cannot 
manage to feel concerning anything else that Dr. 
Maudsley of late years has chosen to mention. In 
his ‘ Body and Will’ we seem to remember a pas- 
sage where he declares pessimism to be a patho- 
lozical phenomenon, a symptom of initial mental 
decay. Wealsoseem to remember another pas- 
sage where he confessed that, on the whole, he 
was a pessimist himself. The combination of 
these passages, as we remember them, has al- 
ways produced in us a bewildered impression; 
and we have looked with interest to the present 
discussion for more light. We fail to get it. Dr. 
Maudsley sometimes hopes much of ‘human 
solidarity,” and at such moments thinks that this 
** solidarity ” will make us a very happy folk in- 
deed some day, if it only becomes the triumphant 
principle of huinan nature. But, in other pas- 
sages, he appears once for all to despair of us, 
now and hereafter. There seem to be, he tells 
us (p, 240), three classes of persons taking “‘ lead- 
ing parts in the great drama of human life.” 
These are the ‘‘dupes,” the ‘‘dupers,” and the 
‘*duped dupers.” He defines all three classes at 
some length. The ‘‘ dupes,” namely, believe ‘‘the 
great drama of human life” to possess ‘‘tran- 
scendent importance”; they ‘‘take it in tragical 
earnest,” and are “ready to sacrifice strength 
and wealth and even life in its service.” That, 
in fact, is what makes them dupes. The ‘‘dupers” 
are the actors and hypocrites of the world; the 
**duped dupers” are the people who, like certain 
reformers, combine selfishness with earnestness, 
and so become a kind of sincere impostors. These, 
then, are the typical men of this planet. As for 
the value of life under such circumstances, Dr. 
Maudsley admits (p. 143) that, ‘‘to the race, as 
to the individual, wisdom cannot fail to bring 
disillusion, and increase of knowledge to be in- 
crease of sorrow.” He especially associates this 
‘increase of sorrow” with the decline of super- 
naturalism. And, on page 145, he admits that 
good and heroic deeds, viewed from a standpoint 
outside the life of man, ‘‘may not be of any 
more moment than the devoted zeal and self- 
sacrifice of a toiling ant in the busy service of its 
colony.” In short, to judge from all these pas- 
sages, and others as well, Dr. Maudsley is an out- 
and-out pessimist. 

Yet, on p. 562, we hear of an ‘enthusiastic 
optimist ” who believes that “ incalculable gains” 
and that ‘a vast height of power and happiness ” 
await mankind whenever we shall have gotten 
rid of all forms of superstition. This person is 
even called, on p. 363, a “scientific optimist,” 
and Dr. Maudsley seems for the instant to sym- 
pathize strongly with his glowing hopes. These 


are of a kind often referred to elsewhere by Dr. 
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Maudsley; but he leaves ail such hopes withered 
at last when he says, in the last sentence of his 
book, that whatever man is destined to become, 
we can hardly help feeling the conviction that it 
were something better for man ‘not to be, at 
the cost of what he has been, is still, and must 
continue to be in the long and painful process” of 
reaching the highest development. We see, then, 
how deeply Dr. Maudsley suffers from that ‘‘ con- 
viction of the utter vanities of all things under 
the sun,” which, in * Body and Mind,’ he classes 
among the ‘‘ forewarning intimations of inevita- 
ble decline and death,” and distinctly calls a 
“‘malady of self-conscicusness.” Nay, this con- 
viction he even names, in the cited passage, to- 
gether with ‘thin and shrieking sentimentali- 
ties” and ‘‘ metaphysical disquisitions,” as 
among the prominent ills of modern life. But 
still, after all, we will not lose hope for Dr. 
Maudsley. May he quickly recover from all 
‘** maladies of self-consciousness,” and long escape 
any more ‘‘ forewarning intimations.” But may 
he also never again write such a book as this one 
on the ‘‘ Supernatural.” 








THE STORY OF KASPAR HAUSER. 


Kaspar Hauser: Eine neugeschichtliche Le- 
gende. Von Antonius von der Linde. 2 vols. 
Wiesbaden. 1887. 

EVERY one knows the story of Kaspar Hauser; 
all have been moved to pity at the tale of his con- 
finement in a small dark cell without room to 
walk or stand—sitting there day and night from 
early infancy until his seventeenth year ; shut 
off from all the world except the monster who 
gave him his daily bread, and the companionship 
that two wooden horses could afford him, Sud- 
denly taken from this living death, he is deserted 
in the streets of Nuremberg with a letter toa ca- 
valry captain in his hand. Thrown into prison 
as a helpless wayfarer, he becomes an object of 
curiosity, and, through the publication of his 
wonderful story by the Burgomaster, of hero- 
worship. Thousands travelled to see the “‘ child 
of Nuremberg.” Princes and noblemen paid him 
tribute. It became the fashion for ladies to dote 
on him. Scientists studied him as the embodi- 
ment of nature’s most hidden secrets. Educators 
hailed him as the realization of Rousseau’s Emile. 
Philanthropists made him the object of their spe- 
cial care. His wonderful story was translated 
into all vivilized languages, and it was proposed 
to adopt him as the child of Europe. And yet 
all this honor, this attention, this pity, and this 
study was worse than misplaced—it was ridicu- 
lous. The history of popular delusions has been 
enriched in the nineteenth century by a decep- 
tion no less thorough than the South Sea Bubble 
or the divine claims of the mesmeric fluid. The 
story of Kaspar Hauser isa myth. How did the 
myth arise ? To answer this question Herr von 
der Linde has written two large volumes—on the 
whole, much too honorable a tombstone for Kas- 
par Hauser. 

The facts of the case are brief and direct. They 
are recorded in the official protocol of the district 
courts on the few days following the lad’s ap- 
pearance in Nuremberg (May 26, 1828) before the 
** child of nature” myth was invented. This tes- 
timony is duly attested and registered; not a sin- 
gle authentic fact was ever added to it. From 
here on, the story rests only upon Kaspar’s own 
narrations, suggested to him by the stupid credu- 
lity of his questioners and by the love of notorie- 
ty. From the official records we learn that Kas- 
par spoke with strong dialectical peculiarities, 
walked nearly a mile through the city, wrote his 
name, recited the Lord’s Prayer, said that he had 
gone to school, showed his fondness for horses; 
and that by means of the letter which he present- 
ed on his appearance in Nuremberg he wanted to 





be enrolled as a trooper. For the rest, he feigned 
simple- mindedness to avoid inquiry into his ante- 
cedents, and answered all inconvenient questions 
with ‘‘ Don’t know.” The justice recorded the 
suspicion that the fellow was a simulator. The 
letter is so framed as to block all inquiry and to 
quiet suspicion. It says that the boy has been 
kept in the house all the time, and no one knows 
of his existence; that he has no money, does not 
know where he came from, and wanfs to bea 
trooper; and that his handwriting is just like 
that of the writer of the letter. Init is contained 
a note purporting to have been written sixteen 
years previously by the mother of the child, but, 
as was afterwards proved by experts, written on 
the same paper, with the same ink, by the same 
hand. Asa disguise, it was written in Latin cha- 
racters. Both epistles are full of dialectic pecu- 
liarities and gross errors in grammar and spell- 
ing, many of which are repeated in Kaspar’s lat- 
er exercises. This is about all that was known of 
him. On the basis of this the rumor spread like 
fire that a wild boy, who did not know who he 
was or where he came from, was confined in the 
tower. Every one came to see him, and added 
to the wonder. He knows nothing of his child- 
hood; ergo, he has been cut off from all humani- 
ty; ergo, he is a wild child of nature; ergo, he 
cannot talk or understand language; ergo, he is 
an innocent babe; ergo, he is a curiosity. Kas- 
par accepted the réle, kept himself as passive and 
as stupid as possible, and ina few days was buoy- 
ed up into fame in an atmosphere of wonder and 
credulity. Only five days after his appearance 
Dr. Preu announces that ‘‘this lad is neither 
crazy nor idiotic, but has evidently been violent- 
ly estranged in the most shameful manner from 
all human and social culture. He is like 
a half-wild man brought up in the woods. . Pig 

Meanwhile Kaspar was making gigantic strides 
towards civilization. Though at first he could 
only blurt out the most simple questions, and 
could understand only such as treated him like 
an infant, yet in three days he performed on 
the piano, soon afterwards knitted a stocking, 
and, before five weeks were over, had been able 
to inform the Burgomaster of his entire history. 
This the Burgomaster published in a long pro- 
clamation (33,000 words), in which the whole 
story is told from the point of view of the “ wild 
boy of nature,” and every suggestion of Kaspar’s 
elaborated and expounded as gospel truth. This 
proclamation, though afterwards amplified and 
embellished with all the fantastic additions and 
details that credulity and vivid imagination 
could furnish, is the real source of the Kaspar 
Hauser Myth. Had this enterprising Burgomas- 
ter waited for the answer of the superior court to 
which he had submitted the document, he would 
have learned ‘‘that in the official records there 
was not even the slightest trace” of all this myth; 
that ‘‘the whole story was full of mythical and 
improbable circumstances as well as of inexplica- 
ble contradictions,” and so on. But all this came 
too late. 

Kaspar was put into the hands of a Prof. Dau- 
mer to be educated. Daumer was author of 
works on the ‘Glory of the Holy Virgin,’ ‘The 
Fire and Moloch Worship of the Hebrews,’ and 
on the ‘Anthropophagism of the Apostles.’ 
Under this master in one month Kaspar became 
a model of social elegance, playing at chess and 
checkers, carrying on witty conversations by the 
hour, making graceful allusions to the ancient 
Romans, aud yet withal as innocent as a babe. 
The child of nature proves to be ‘‘a sensitive.” 
It is observed that he sees a gnat in a spider’s 
web at a considerable distance long after twi- 
light; recognizes persons by their walk at in- 
credible distances; distinguishes between an ap- 
ple, a pear, and a plum tree by the smell of their 
leaves when others can scarcely see the trees, and 
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is overpowered by the odors of a graveyard seve- 
ral streets off. Nay, more, he is a magnetic sen- 
sitive. He distinguishes all sorts of metals by 
their attractions for his fingers, and finds a needle 
in the same way. A hardware shop causes the 
most violent shudderings and contortions. He is 
even made an unimpeachable witness to the 
truth of homceopathy, the profession of the ex- 
perimental Dr. Preu. 

What more than anything else served to keep 
afloat the belief in Kaspar’s story were the (sup- 
posed) attempts to murder him, The first oc- 
curred on October 17, 1829, under such circum- 
stances as to leave him the sole witness in the 
case. He reported that the monster who confined 
him had attacked him and fled. The surgeons, 
on examining the wound and hearing Kaspar’s 
story, reported that the wound was self-inflicted, 
probably with a razor. Of course, afterwards, 
village gossips remembered to have seen a sus- 
picious man just at the right time, but no arrest 
was made. The evidence is completed by the 
fact that on the morning of this day Daumer and 
Kaspar had their first falling out. Kaspar was 
caught in a lie—a circumstance repeatedly ob- 
served by the more sensible members of Dau- 
mer’s family. ‘‘ Though his (Kaspar’s) soul was 
filled with a childish kindness and gentleness, 
which rendered him incapable of hurting a worm 
or a fly, much less a man; though his conduct in 
all the various relations of life showed that his 
soul was spotless, and pure as the reflex of the 
eternal in the soul of an angel,” yet he told a lie-- 
in fact, so many of them that even Daumer had 
to admit it, and characteristically attributes the 
fall to the eating of meat. 

In consequence of this and other circumstances, 
Kaspar was removed to Anspach, to the house of 
a teacher, Meyer, through the patronage of the 
Earl of Stanhope, who bad adopted Kaspar as 
his son. Meyer recognized in him the realization 
of Munchausen,* as Daumer had of Emile. Kas- 
par felt the change of atmosphere. and knowingly 
adapted bimself to it by no longer affecting su- 
pernatural sensibility or talking like a madman; 
but it was of no avail. Meyer's patience gave 
out, and he told Kaspar that his true character 
would be revealed to Stanhope. This was the 
occasion of the second attack, in which the cir- 
cumstantial evidence against him was even more 
decisive than before. Kaspar came running home 
with a wound in his side, and, by pantomime, 
forced Meyer to return with him to the scene of 
attack (some distance off), in order to secure a 
silk bag which the supposed murderer had given 
him. In the bag was a note (such as no one in- 
tent on crime would write) written in mirror- 
script on paper such as was found torn out of 
Kaspar’s exercise-book. Kaspar had not cried 
for help, but gave all his attentiou to finding the 
bag. The wound proved more serious than was 
apprehended, and in three days he died, at not 
over twenty-two years of age and only five years 
after his first appearance. Though many per- 
sons were again brought up as suspected, no 
commitment was ever made. 

To tell of all the speculations regarding Kas- 
par’s origin; of the ridiculous experiments by 
which it was attempted to prove his descent from 
a noble Hungarian family (an attempt that led 
to the insanity of an estimuble lady): of the enor- 
mous literature invented to prove him an ille 
gitimate descendant of this or that princely house 
(which eventually called forth a royal decree); of 
the vile intrigues for which scheming politicians 
used his name; of the scandalous accusations of 
innocent and philanthropic men and women—to 





* Kaspar once told that he bad had revealed to him in 
a dream some peculiar Latin words, which, when written 
down, proved to be part of an ode of Horace, and actu 
ally got persons to believe him He afterwards admitted 


the deception. Von der Linde gives a catalogue of seventy 
two gross decept’ons, occurring within a few months, at 
Daumer’s house 








tell all this swelled Von der Linde's book to two 
large volumes, and there it can be read in full 
detail. That Kaspar Hauser, whoever and what 
ever he was, was able to deceive the world, seems 
more largely a matter of accident than of de- 
signed imposture. Apparently Kaspar used the 
original device of the letter to gain admittance 
to the cavalry, his fitness for which he showed 
by his remarkable performances on horseback. 
His peculiar surroundings created a rdle for him 
the utter impossibility of which words cannot 
exaggerate or describe, but which was accepted 
by him and applauded by the public. 
ever, of all the competent persons who had op 
portunities of forming an independent judgment 
were really deceived. His patron, Stanhope, ac 
knowledged his error, and the literature of 276 
numbers shows many attempts to expose the real 
Kaspar. But when such attempts were com 
mented upon as follows, “If we should ever 
hear that the author bad been put in chains as 
a maniac, we should not be at all surprised,” or 
‘Hell itself has its abominable representatives 
on earth,” it is not surprising that cautious men 
kept silent, Neither the medical science of to 
day, nor the means of investigation and pub- 
licity afforded by the telegraph and the reporter 
for the daily press, existed to bring the decep 
tion to a summary conclusion. 


Few, how 


History of the Town of Easton, Massachusetts, 
By William L. Chaffin. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1886. 

Mr. CHAFFIN’s history is sure to take and hold 

a high rank in the class to which it belongs. Its 

preparation has been the work of many years, and 

he has done his task with loving faithfulness. His 
conscientiousness is evident on every page, but par 
ticularly so when he is handling critical matters 
on which the town has been divided in the past. 
If he is ever just a little wearisome, it is when he 
is made so by his almost morbid fear of doing iu 
justice to either party in a quarrel. The most 
critical case of all is that relating to the parish 
division upon the lines of the Unitarian contro 
versy in 1831. Mr. Chaffin is now and has been 
for many yearsa Unitarian minister in Easton, 
but the most orthodox will be unable to detect 
the slightest bias of his theology upon his judg 
ment of that miserable affair. To be full and ac 
curate and conscientious 1s not enough, however, 
to make a readable town history. Many town 
histories are all this and they are insufferably 
dull. But Mr. Chaffin’s for the most part is ‘as 
interesting as a novel” of the more interesting 
kind. Hts materals were helpful to this end. He 
has not dressed them up. There is no attempt at 

vivid or dramatic writing, but his eye is quick to 

see the force or humor of a situation, and his 

style does not obscure the natural features of 
events. His arrangement of his materials is ex- 
tremely happy, and his handsome volume of 3S 
pp. octavo is one which, for the writers of more 
general histories of New England life and man 
ners, will be an inestimable mémoire pour servir. 

The town of Easton is in the northeast corner of 

Bristol Co., Mass. Its principal business is that 

of shovel-making, carried on by the Messrs. Ames, 

of whom Gov. Ames is now the most conspicuous 
person. There are other important industries 

An account of all of them is given in chapters 

XXx and xxxiii: an account of their weak begin- 

nings before ISM) in chapter xvi. Although the 

earliest settlement was not till 1904, the interest 
and importance of the early history are as pre 
dominantly ecclesiastical as with the oldest Massa- 
cbusetts towns. After three chapters on the to 
pography of the town, the original purchase, 
and the early settlers, in the fourth chapter we 
come to Elder William Pratt, an.i, of the twenty- 
five chapters following, thirteen are concerned 








kas 


with various aspects of the relynous life of 


ton. The ecclesiastical history of the town has 
been singularly checkered. The course of true 
love never ran less smooth, The first minister 


Elder William Pratt, whose ministry began and 
continued several years before the incorporation 
of the town, left 
documents from which Mr 


behind him remarkable 


Chaftin has liberally 


some 
quoted, The elder’s orthography and piety shine 
with emulous brightness in the closing passage of 
au account of his vovage to South Carolina and 
back, bringing with him Heber and Hager, two 
negro slaves valued at £50 But god haveing a 
design to try & prove us furder, & to sho’ his 
pour & faithfullness, & 


the mor, cased a violent storm to wris, & driveing 


to mak us pris marsys 


us from land again for about a fortnite, but on 
the 25rd of febuary brought us all safe to land 
for weh we promised to prais bis holy name 

Elder Pratt's account of a secret fast hy 
kept in 1600 is extreme in its simplicity. Witt 
God's “‘asistunts” he “bild out comfortablely 
untilit was near Night Here os his recipe for 


When nu 


essive blowd 


the treatment of a certain ailment 


thing Else would do to stop the ex 
at the nous, the pouder 
weax hath stoped it: the 


fa drvyed toad with bees 
toad for 


it shuld be bung up by th 


hast was 
in the ouven, but 
lead and dry 

Matthew Short 


leag, alive until it is 


The second minister, the Rev 


belied bis name ia the length of bis discourses, if the 
one given in the appeadix, which was printed by 
his congregation, isa fair example; but be mace 
it good by the brevity of his settlement. which 
was cut short Ov death in 175 The serman 
given is one of the most ponderously huge and 


elaborately subdivided we have ever seen; but 


its genera 


doubtless there were many hke it in 
tion 


the eociesias 


The more tragic elements of 
tical history beginto appear in chapter vin. with 
the Rev. Joseph Belcher’s dissatisfaction with his 
and mysterious disappear 

New 


location of the meeting house 


salary, his imsanity 
Hundreds of 
quarrelled over the 


In Cummington it was moved from place to place 


ance England towns have 


so often that it should bave been permanently set 
on wheels. Easton was no exception to the rule 
It had its quarrel, which was of twelve years’ du 
and 
ministerial heresy and probity 


ration was complicated with questions of 

The East-enders 
The Baptists ob 
The 
morals of the town were not improved by the 
spectacle of a minister threatening to break the 
heads of the General Court 
many similar amenities. There was a 
of Religeon and the Love of many wexes cold.” 


setup a Presbyterian church 
jected to being taxed for false doctrine 


Committee, and 
“decline 


So mourned the Baptists in 178! when their so 
ciety was on tts last legs. [t was a general com 
plaint ’ 

The earlier phase of the Unitarian controversy 

that of theological difference —did not begin to 
be so productive of ill feeling and local strife as 
the later phase of parochial division, when the 
juestion was which of the contending parties 
should have the church building and the parish 
funds In Easton the Unitarians were the 
stronger in parish voters, the weaker in church- 
goers and church members. Mr. Sheldon was a 
rigid Calvinist, and would not exchange with 
the Unitarians round about. He was requested 
to and did not. Then trouble began, and it last 
ed eight years, with every imaginable variety of 
There were committees and con 
ferences and councils innumerable. The Unita- 
rian majority pat themselves legally in the 
wrong by refusing to pay Mr. Sheldon’s salary, 
on the ground of tise refusing to exchange with 
other Congregational There were 
many painful and some ludicrous situations. Mr. 
Sheldon assisting, the doors of the pews belong- 
ing to his friends in the old meeting-house were 


complication 


ministers, 
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fastened with iron strips and bolts well riveted. 
The climax of absurdity was reached when the 
parish party, obliged to pay Mr. Sheldon’s sal- 
ary, required his services. As he was preaching 
twice a day to his seceded friends, he shortened 
his sermons to his enemies. But they demanded 
their money’s worth, and they got it full mea- 
sure, pressed down and running over. Neverthe- 
less, there was a settlement at last, and Mr. Shel- 
don lived to be a welcome guest in homes from 
which he had long been excluded. He was an 
excellent man, yet he dearly loved a fight, 
and his *“ staying quality” in the teeth of vigor- 
ous opposition was remarkable. 

But we must not give the impression that Mr. 
Chaffin’s history is exclusively ecclesiastical. 
There are admirable chapters on Easton in the 
French and Indian and Revolutiouary war; one 
on ** Old Abandoned Homesteads,” and one on 
the war of 1812, and among the later chapters 
there are full and interesting ones on libraries, 
public schools, ‘‘ shadows” of local slavery and 
thievery and intemperance; there is one upon 
highways, and one on burial places. These 
last have been very numerous in Easton, and 
lovers of queer epitaphs would do well tv consult 
Mr. Chaffin’s pages. The chapter upon Easton 
in the civil war is the most elaborate in the vol- 
ume. Even the deserters, of whom there were 
18 out of 277 volunteers, are not passed over 
in silence, The record could afford these dread- 
ful blots. Chapter xxxiv, ‘‘ Easton in 1886,” 
gives an agreeable picture of the appearance of 
the town. It is fortunate in having a station, a 
memorial hai], and a library that were designed 
by Richardson—the memorial hall, one of his 
most beautiful buildings. They were all given 
to the town by members of the Ames family. 
The Unitarian church and parsonage, hardly 
less beautiful, came from the same generous 
hands. There are charming heliotypes of these 
buildings and of several others—some also of 
wide views and some of persons; all adding 
much to the value of the book. There is, finally, 
an admirable index, and an appendix containing 
many valuable documentary illustrations. 





Tenth Census of the United States. 1880. Vol. 
xviti. Social Statistics of Cities. Part I. The 
New England and the Middle States. Wash- 
ington. 

THERE is something in the very appearance of a 

public document that alarms the general reader. 

The size is portentous, the shape awkward, the 

binding unattractive, and the contents usually 

dreary to the last degree. Wise men, as a rule, 
cannot be induced to open these books that are no 
books, unless they are specialists, and specialists 
are generally disappointed in them, Of this vo- 
lume, however, we must say that it is interesting. 

If its form were not so utterly impracticable, we 

should say that the Government might in this 

case have received something like an equivalent 
for its money ; but we fear that a quarto nearly 

a foot square and three inches thick, whatever its 

contents, can never have many readers. The plan 

upon which the work was begun involved the 
writing of the history of every city treated of, 

from colonial times down to the present day, as a 

sort of introduction to its statistics—a plan on 

nearly the same scale as that of Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker, who thought it necessary to start his 
history of New York with the creation of the 
world. Thus the historical sketch of Boston occu- 
pies 27 pages, that of Philadelpbia 38 pages, and 
that of New York 28 pages, while Providence, 

Pittsburgh, Rome, and Syracuse get from 15 

down to 6 or 7 pages. It was very soon found 

that at this rate there wouid be no statistics at 
all, for the appropriation would be exhausted in 
paying for historical essays. Accordingly the 





history of such towns as Hartford, New Haven, 
and others of equal importance is disposed of in a 
very summary way, Hartford and Brooklyn, for 
example, getting each 2 pages and New Haven 
only 1. So far as they go, these brief sketches 
seem to be very well done, and although they can 
hardly be looked upon as essential to the plan of 
the work, they of course add greatly to its inte- 
rest, That of New York is by Mrs. Martha 
Lamb ; that of Philadelphia by Susan Coolidge ; 
most of the others are unsigned. The preparation 
of the report was in the charge of Col. George 
Waring of Newport, and, with the exception of 
the extravagance referred to, it is a truly scien- 
tific production. Even this extravagance must 
be judged leniently ; for the valuable labors of 
our historians are generally soill paid that bardly 
any one could grudge them this amount of pat- 
ronage from the Government. Iu view of the 
profuse and reckless waste of the earnings of our 
people of which their representatives are guilty, 
it is consoling to discover an accidental diversion 
of a few crumbs to the encouragement of such 
patriotic Jabors as these. We should look with 
apprehension upon any attempt on the part of 
Congress to patronize literature ; but when the 
disbursement of an appropriation happens to fall 
into such hands as those of Col. Waring, we can 
rejoice at the practical results without defending 
the theory. 

The general plan followed in the arrangement 
of these statistics may be illustrated in the case 
of the city of Boston. There is given in the first 
place a small map showing by diverging lines the 
directions and distances of the principal cities 
of Massachusetts and the neighboring States, 
which is flanked by tables of population and fol- 
lowed by a statement of the financial condition 
of the city. Interspersed through the account 
are larger maps, exhibiting the original topogra- 
phy and early settlement, together with the pre- 
sent shore-line ; the appearance of the city in 
1772 ; the same in 1800 ; the same in 1814; the 
areas and dates of annexation of territory down 
to 1880 ; the location of the steam railroads and 
stations in that year ; the ground occupied by 
buildings in that year ; the horse railroads ; the 
location of the concert and beer gardens, theatres, 
halls and lecture rooms, and museums ; the hotels, 
apartment hotels, libraries, school-houses, and 
churches ; the police districts ; the societies, se- 
cret and benefit, hospitals, asylums, and homes— 
all clearly printed, but failing to show the streets 
of 1880 with the old maps in relief, as contem- 
plated by the editor. A 

The text treats with the detail of an encyclo- 
peedia of almost every conceivable element of 
municipal existence. We have an account of the 
site and elevation of the city, of the railroads, the 
tributary country, the topography and the cli- 
mate. The streets, the parks, the theatres, the 
churches, the cemeteries, all receive due notice. 
Then follow accounts of the municipal govern- 
ment in all its branches, finance, police, health, 
ete ; especially interesting accounts of the system 
of sewers, the schools and libraries, hospitals, 
dispensaries, and penal institutions ; and an essay 
upon the commerce of the port and the principal 
industries that centre in Boston. Dry as the list 
may sound, the particulars are so well arranged 
and judiciously presented that they are in the 
main extremely readable. The whole account 
has a unity that shows a trained sense of propor- 
tion in the compiler, and at the same time im- 
presses the reader with a most profound sense of 
the enormous complexity of municipal existence. 

There is perhaps in alJl this material nothing 
more striking than what is commonly supposed 
to be the proper subject-matter of a census—the 
statistics of population. By the year 1840 the 
influence of immigration had begun to be felt in 
Boston. In 1845, out of a population of 114,000, 





more than 32 per cent. were of foreign birth. 
This element increased in 1850 to more than 45 
per cent., of whom five-sixths were of Irish pa- 
rentage. From 1850 to 1855 the native popula- 
tion increased by 600, the foreign by 22,000 ; and 
in the latter year the balance had turned, In 1820 
the foreign-born element had been so small as to 
be inappreciabie ; within the period of a genera- 
tion it increased so as to constitute a majority of 
the population. Although it is in the nature of 
the case impossible that this proportion should be 
maintained, yet in 1875, out of a population of 
342,000, 117,000 were foreign-born. In that year 
to every 100 births of American parentage there 
were 57 births of mixed and 189 of foreign parent- 
age. In 1878 there were 10,160 births in Boston ; 
of these only 2,874 were of American parents. 
The descendants o/ the generation that inhabited 
Boston in 1820 had become nearly as insignificant 
in numbers as the foreigners of that day, and 
their relative strength necessarily diminishes in 
an increasing ratio. In 187 it appeared that of 
the inhabitants of Boston, 150,000 had foreign 
fathers, the same number foreign mothers, ana 
142,000 persons had buth foreign fathers and for- 
eign mothers. 

In view of these facts, it seems remarkable, not 
that Boston should now have an Irish Catholic 
for Mayor, but that it did nt long since have 
one. We are almost temp ed to believe thata 
municipality is indeed a vital organism, since it 
ca not only exist but continue its development 
in spite of such a sudden and complete change in 
the nature of its population. The moulding 
power of institutions was never more strikingly 
manifested ; for, in spite of the semi-barbarous 
condition of the Celtic immigrants, the city seems 
to be in a sound condition, and the descendants 
of the original settlers may still look upon it with 
pride. 





Dorothy Wordsworth; The Story of a Sister’s 
Love. By Edmund Lee. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1887. 

THE materials for this bicgraphy were slight, 

and consisted of passages already published in 

other volumes; but something is gained by collect- 
ing these and grouping them about one central 
person. It is very difficult, however, to make 
the sister of Wordsworth the main subject when 
he is himself continually in the story; and conse- 
quently this volume is rather a fireside view of 

the poet, a history of his domestic life, than a 

mere biography of one member of his family, 

But of Wordsworth’s home Dorotby was a large 

part; through her came at first that womanly in- 

fluence and sympathetic fostering of his genius, 


. to which, as his poems frequently attest, he felt 


he owed so much of the felicity of his lot. She 
was devoted to him in his early years, kept house 
for him until his marriage, and afterwards con- 
tinued to reside with him. She entertained his 
friends, and was prized by all of them. Mrs. 
Coleridge, in fact, is charged with some feelings 
of jealousy, and is said not to have relished the 
freedom with which Miss Dorothy, after return- 
ing from a walk with Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge in which a shower overtook them, would 
go, without permission asked, to the wardrobe 
and array herself in her friend’s gowns. Miss 
Dorothy was a pedestrian who could not be tired, 
and, intellectually, too, she could keep the pace. 
De Quincey gives the most life-like description of 
her: 

‘“* Her face was of Egyptian brown; rarely in a 
woman of Eaglish birth had [ seen a more deter- 
minaie Gypsy tan. Her eyes were not soft, as 
Mrs. ‘Vordsworth’s, nor were they fierce or bold; 
but they were wild and startling, and burried in 
tbeir motion. Her manner was warm, and even 
ardent; her sensibility seemed constitutional] 
deep, and some subtle fire of impassioned intel- 
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lect apparently burned within ber, which, being 
alternately pushed forward into a conspicuous 
expression, by the irrepressible instincts of her 
tem ment, and then immediately checked, in 
ience to the decorum of ber sex and age and 
her maidenly condition, gave to her whole de- 
meanor and to her conversation an air of embar- 
ra3ssment, and even of self-conflict, that was al- 
most distressing to witness. She was a 
person of remarkable endowments, intellectually ; 
and iu addition to the other great services which 
she rendered to her brother, this I may mention 
as greater than all the rest, and it was one which 
equally operated to the benefit of every casual 
companion in a walk—viz., the exceeding sym- 
pathy, always ready and always profound, by 
which she made all that one would tell her, all 
that one would describe, all that one could quote 
from a foreign author, reverberate, as it were, 
a plusieurs reprises, to one’s own feelings by the 
manifest impression it made upon hers.” 

Of the person and the temperament so well 
sketched in these lines, this little volume gives as 
much illustration as could be drawn from the 
poems, letters, and records of daily life, impres- 
sions of visitors, etc., which are to be found in 
the various Wordsworth memorials; and the 
book belongs in the library of female biography. 
The diary of the tour in Scotland, which Prof. 
Shairp published a few years ago, and some few 
undistinguished poems, comprise all of the 
literary work from her hand, unless a few letters 
to friends are to be included: but it is natural, 
and it is most fitting, that she should be seen 
rather in the light which Wordsworth’s gratitude 
and affection cast about her than by her own 
originality, for if she had any originality, she al- 
lowed her brother to absorb it. They were 
united in unusually close bonds of a common na- 
ture, of which his poems were the expression; 
and in them the softer and feminine element 
may be regarded as, in a sense, her part. The 
whole volume breathes the peace, quiet pleasures, 
and domesticity of Wordsworth’s home; and the 
closing chapters, which contain in few words the 
story of how his sister’s mind became weakened 
and dull in consequence of a severe illness,and how 
the care of her ws one of the poet’s most che- 
rished occupations in his last aged years, are full 
of pathos. She died in her eighty-third year. 





Representative English Prose and Prose Writers. 
By Theodore W. Hunt, Pa.D. A.C Arm- 
streng & Son. 1887. 

THIS is a book excellently adapted to convey 

practical instruction in the principles and history 

of English prose composition. The rise and de- 
velopment of the art are briefly outlined, and its 
stages characterized with understanding and 
care; then the analytical method is adopted, and 
the different kinds of prose are defined and de- 





scribed; lastly, the author uses the illustrative 
mode of exposition, and examines separately and 
in detail the merits and defects, us prose writers 
merely, of twelve representative men, i. ¢., Bacon, 
Hooker, Milton, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Burke, 
Lamb, Macaulay, DeQuincey, Dickens, and 
Carlyle. This last division occupies two-thirds 
of the volume and is the real matter of it, the 
earlier parts being of a prefatory nature. In the 
special criticism of one or two of these authors 
one could find points upon which to enter pro- 
test, but they would be few. The work as a whole 
is exceedingly well done, and shows thorough 
study, sound judgment, and a true sense of lite 
rary virtues and faults under all their outward 
changes. The standards of the writer are firmly 
fixed, and he refers to them with confidence; and 
it is the confidence born of knowledge. The 
volume has the great merit of making an instruc- 
tive study of some of the masters of English serve 
as an exercise both in style and in criticism. It 
would be particularly available as an advanced 
text-book in rhetoric. 





Tables for the Determination of Common Mine 
rals, By W. O. Crosby. Boston: Mass. Insti 
tute of Technology. 1887. 


THE use of systematic tables in determinative 
mineralogy, is, as Mr. Crosby in his preface very 
truly says, rather restricted than increased by 
attempting to embrace all known species, the 
fact being that beyond the two or three hundred 
common minerals, the thousand or more rare 
species are not likely to be often met with by the 
student or young mineralogist for whom such 
tables are primarily designed. The professional 
mineralogist, on the other hand, will have all the 
facts contained in such tables so completely at 
his fingers’ ends that he will not be likely to 
make use of such adventitous aids. In preparing 
his tables, therefore, Mr. Crosby has contined 
himself to the two hundred most common mine 
ral species, and has restricted the determinative 
tests mainly to their physical propetties, which 
can be recognized without the complicated ap 
paratus of a laboratory. [t is primarily upon 
their chemical properties that the many sets of 
tables hitherto published (all founded more or 
less upon those of Von Cobell) are based, and 
their use requires at least a blowpipe apparatus, 
which is not conveniently carried with one in the 
field. In this respect Mr. Crosby's tables un 
doubtedly supply a want; but for actual field use 
they would have been still more convenient had 
they been published of such size that they could 
be easily carried in the pocket. 
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TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With Explanatory Notes, New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE;; or, Con- 
temporary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 
C. Hazlitt. 


A SELECTION, 


ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 


CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 
FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Dillon.) 2 vols. 
HUGO’S (VICTOR) POEMS. Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 8 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA. 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 
STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK. 


2 vols. Translated. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
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stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 
New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books nearly ready. 
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HE April Number contains the first instal- 

ment of the long expected COLLECTION 
OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACK- 
ERAY, illustrated by facsimile reproductions of 
characteristic drawings by the novelist. This 
remarkable and unique series of letters, reveal- 
ing as they do for the first time the personality 
of Thackeray, will more than fulfil the expecta- 
tions aroused by their announcement. The letters 
are preceded by a brief introduction by Mrs. 
Jane Octavia Brookfield, to whom most of them 
were addressed, and by whose authority they are 
now given to the public. It is not possible to ex- 
aggerate their importance. There is in them not 
only Thackeray’s delightful humor and inimita- 
ble charm of style, but also the great personal in- 
terest which attaches only to autobiographical 
writings. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


“No writer of recent times is so much quoted as 
Thackeray; scarcely a week passes without his name 
occurring in one or other of the leacing articles of the 
day. And yet whilst his published works retain their 
influence so firmly, the personal impression of his life 
and conversation becomes more and more shadowy and 
indistinct as the friends who knew and loved him the 
most are gradually becoming fewer and passing away. 

. The letters which form this collection were, most 
of them, written by Mr. Thackeray to my husband, the 
late Rev. W. H. Brookfield, and myself, from about 1847, 
and continuing duriag many years of intimate friend 
ship, beginning from the time when he first lived in Lon 
don, and when he especially needed our sympathy.” 





OTH *R CONTENTS: 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE and 
COMMUNE OF PARIS. Fourth and Concluding Pa 
per—THE DOWNFALL OF THE COMMONE. By E. B. 
Washburne, ex-Minister to France. With illustra 
tions from portraits and documents and drawings by 
T. de Thulstrup, J. Steeple Davis, and A. M. Turner. 


Continuations of THE STCGRY OF A NEW 
YORK HOUCSEF, by H. C. Bunner, with many illustra 
tions by A.B. Frost, and SETH’S BROTHE#’3 WIFE, 
by Harold Frederic. Also, Part Third of THE RESI 
DUARY LEGATEE, by J. S. of Dale. 


SHORT STORIES of exceptional interest 6) 
Thomas Nelson Page and F, DP. Millet. 

MODERN AGGRESSIVE TORPEDOES. 
An exceedingly valuable and timely paper by Lieut. 
W.S. Hughes, U. S. Navy. With many illustrations. 


ENGLISH IN OUR COLLEGES. By 
Adams Sherman Hill, Professor in Harvard Univer 
sity. 


AMERICAN ELEPHANT MYTHS. By 
Prof. W. B. Scott, Princeton College. With illustra- 
tions. 


POEMS by Edith Thomas, Julia C. R. Dorr, 
Charles Edwin Markham, and Elyot Weld. 





25 Cents a Number. $3.00 a year. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, 





Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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